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Benjamin Franklin =e 
Illustrious Pioneer in Physical Education 


By R. TAIT McKENZIE, Fees time to time it has been the custom to extol 


M.D., LL.D., R.C.A. 


|. William White Research Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Pennsylvania 


certain individuals who have, by their teachings or 
example, made a valuable contribution to the cause 
of physical education. I would like in this article to pro- 
pose for your consideration the name of a man who un- 
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fortunately cannot be present in person to receive such 
honor. He came to Philadelphia in 1723 as a youth, and 
lived in this city for the rest of his life. Although he was 
physically born in Boston, he was really—as Weir Mit- 
chell used to say—born in Philadelphia at the age of 18. 
I would like to recall to your minds some of the things 
for which our profession is indebted both in practice and 
observation to Benjamin Franklin. 

As a boy he amused himself by swimming, and, being 
naturally of a lazy disposition, he was struck by the pos- 
sibilities of using a kite to save himself the trouble of 
propelling himself. Years afterwards, in a letter to Mr. 
Dubourg, he tells of it in the following words: 

“As the ordinary method of swimming is reduced to th> 
act of rowing with the arms and legs, and is consequently 
a laborious and fatiguing operation when the space of 
water to be crossed is considerable, there is a method in 
which a swimmer may pass to great distances with much 
facility by means of a sail. This discovery I fortunately 
made by accident, and in the following manner. 

“When I was a boy, I amused myself one day with 
flying a paper kite; and, approaching the bank of a pond 
which was near a mile broad, I tied the string to a stake, 
and the kite ascended to a very considerable height above 
the pond, while I was swimming. In a little time, being 
desirous of amusing myself with my kite, and enjoying 
at the same time the pleasure of swimming, I returned; 
and, loosing from the stake the string with the little stick 
which was fastened to it, went again into the water, where 
I found, that, lying on my back and holding the stick in 
my hands, I was drawn along the surface of the water in 
a very agreeable manner. Having then engaged another 
boy to carry my clothes round the pond, to a place which 
I pointed out to him on the other side, I began to cross 
the pond with my kite, which carried me quite over with- 
out the least fatigue, and with the greatest pleasure 
imaginable. I was only obliged occasionally to halt a little 












Febr 
in my course, and resist its progress, when it a in b 
that, by following too quick, I lowered the kite too much, | b4¥ 


by doing which occasionally I made it rise again, T have one 


never since that time practiced this singular mode , heat 
swimming, though I think it not impossible to Cross jp pror 
this manner from Dover to Calais. The packet-bogt whe 
however, is still preferable.” wit] 
spr 

THE same letter he refers to further experiments he at 
made in swimming, also with the laudable purpose ¢ fou! 
making it easier. dif 
“When I was a boy,” he writes, “I made two oy on 
palettes, each about ten inches long, and six broad, with wal 
a hole for the thumb, in order to retain it fast in the palm lar 
of my hand. They much resembled a painter’s palettes nig 
In swimming I pushed the edges of these forward, and se 
I struck the water with their flat surfaces as I drew then a" 


back. I remember I swam faster by means of they 
palettes, but they fatigued my wrists. I also fitted to the 
soles of my feet a kind of sandal; but I was not satisfied 
with them, because I observed that the stroke is partly 
given by the inside of the feet and the ankles, and no 
entirely with the soles of the feet. 

“We have here waistcoats for swimming, which ar 
made of double sail-cloth, with small pieces of cok 
quilted in between them. 

“T know nothing of the scaphandre of M. de la Ch- 
pelle. 

“T know by experience, that it is a great comfort toa 
swimmer, who has a considerable distance to go, to tum 
himself sometimes on his back, and to vary in other te 
spects the means of procuring a progressive motion. 

“When he is seized with the cramp in the leg, the 
method of driving it away is, to give to the parts affected 
a sudden, vigorous, and violent shock; which he may do 
in the air as he swims on his back. 
“During the great heats of summer there is no danger 
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in bathing, however warm we may be, in rivers which 
have been thoroughly warmed by the sun. But to throw 
one’s self into cold spring water when the body has been 
heated by exercise in the sun, is an imprudence which may 
rove fatal. I once knew an instance of four young men, 
who, having worked at harvest in the heat of the day. 
with a view of refreshing themselves plunged into a 
spring of cold water; two died upon the spot, 

q third the next morning, and the 

fourth recovered with great 

difficulty. A copious 

draught of cold 

water in simi- 

lar circum- 

stances, 

is fre- 

quent- 





ly at- 
tended 
with the 
same effect 
in North 
America. 

“The exercise of 
swimming is one of the most 
healthy and agreeable in the 
world. After having swam for an hour or two 
in the evening, one sleeps coolly the whole night, even 
during the most ardent heat of summer. Perhaps, the 
pores being cleansed, the insensible perspiration increases 
and occasions this coolness. It is certain that much swim- 
ming is the means of stopping a diarrhoea, and even 
of producing a constipation. With respect to those who 
do not know how to swim, or who are affected with a 
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diarrhoea at a season which does not permit them to use 

that exercise, a warm bath, by cleansing and purifying 

the skin, is found very salutary, and often effects a 

radical cure. I speak from my own experience, frequently 

repeated, and that of others, to whom I have recom- 
mended this.” 

Such an expert did he become that when he was in 

London as a young man he gave an exhibition 

of his powers, which he describes 

as follows: 

“T taught Wygate 

and a friend of his 

to swim at 

twice going 

into the 

river, 

and 


they 

soon 

became 

good swim- 

mers. They intro- 

duced me to some 

gentlemen from the country, 

who went to Chelsea by water to 

see the College and Don Saltero’s curiosities. 

In our return, at the request of the company, whose curi- 

osity Wygate had excited, I stripped and leaped into the 

river, and swam from near Chelsea to Blackfriar’s per- 

forming on the way many feats of activity, both upon 

and under water, that surprised and pleased these to 
whom they were novelties. 

“T had from a child been ever delighted with this 
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exercise, had studied and practised all Thevenot’s mo- 
tions and positions, added some of my own, aiming at 
the graceful and easy as well as the useful. All these I 
took this occasion of exhibiting to the company, and was 
much flattered by their admiration; and Wygate, who 
was desirous of becoming a master, grew more and more 
attached to me on that account, as well as from the 
similarity of our studies. He at length proposed to me 
travelling all over Europe together, supporting ourselves 
everywhere by working at our business. I was once in- 
clined to it; but, mentioning it to my good friend Mr. 
Denham, with whom I often spent an hour when I had 
leisure, he dissuaded me from it, advising me to think 
only of returning to Pennsylvania, which he was now 
about to do. 

“On one of these days, I was, to my surprise, sent for by 
a great man I knew only by name, a Sir William Wynd- 
ham, and I waited upon him. He had heard by some 
means or other of my swimming from Chelsea to Black- 
friar’s, and of my teaching Wygate and another young 
man to swim in a few hours. He had two sons, about to 
set out on their travels; he wished to have them first 
taught swimming, and proposed to gratify me handsomely 
if I would teach them. They were not yet come to town, 
and my stay was uncertain, so I could not undertake it; 
but from this incident, I thought it likely that, if I were 
to remain in England and open a swimming-school, I 
might get a good deal of money; and it struck me so 
strongly that, had the overture been sooner made me, 
probably I should not so soon have returned to America. 
After many years, you and I had something of more im- 
portance to do with one of these sons of Sir William 
Wyndham, become Earl of Egremont, which I shall 
mention in its place.” 


N A letter to Oliver Neave he gives his theory of teach- 
ing in a way which might well be quoted at the present 
time, as follows: 
“Dear Sir, 

I cannot be of opinion with you that it is too late in life 
for you to learn to swim. The river near the bottom of your 
garden affords a most convenient place for the purpose. And 
as your new employment requires your being often on the 
water, of which you have such a dread, I think you would do 
well to make the trial; nothing being so likely to remove 
those apprehensions as the consciousness of an ability to 
swim to the shore, in case of an accident, or of supporting 
yourself in the water until a boat could come to take you up. 

“T do not know how far corks or bladders may be useful 
in learning to swim, having never seen much trial of them. 
Possibly they may be of service in supporting the body while 
you are learning what is called the stroke, or that manner of 
drawing in and striking out the hands and feet that is neces- 
sary to produce progressive motion. But you will be no swim- 
mer till you can place some confidence in the power of the 
water to support you; I would therefore advise the acquiring 
that confidence in the first place; especially as I have known 
several, who, by a little of the practice necessary for that 
purpose, have insensibly acquired the stroke, taught as it 
were by nature. 

“The practise I mean is this. Choosing a place where the 
water deepens gradually, walk coolly into it till it is up to 
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your breast, then turn round, your face to the shore. and 
throw an egg into the water between you and the shore, |; 
will sink to the bottom, and be easily seen there, as your 
water is clear. It must lie in water so deep as that you canng, 
reach it to take it up but by diving for it. To encourage 
yourself in order to do this, reflect that your progress Will be 
from deeper to shallower water, and that at any time you 
may, by bringing your legs under you and standing on ‘the 
bottom, raise vour head far above the water. Then Plunge 
under it with your eyes open, throwing yourself towards the 
egg, and endeavoring by the action of your hands and fee 
against the water to get forward till within reach of it, fy 
this attempt you will find, that the water buoys yoy w 
against your inclination; that it is not so easy a thing to sink 
as you imagined; that you cannot but by active force ge 
down to the egg. Thus you feel the power of the water ty 
support you, and learn to confide in that power; while you 
endeavors to overcome it, and to reach the egg, teach yoy 
the manner of acting on the water with your feet and hand 
which action is afterwards used in swimming to support 
your head higher above water, or to go forward through it, 

“T would the more earnestly press you to the trial of this 
method, because, though I think I satisfied you that you 
body is lighter than water, and that you might float in it q 
long time with your mouth free for breathing, if you would 
put yourself in a proper posture, and would be still and for. 
bear struggling; yet till you have obtained this experimental 
confidence in the water, I cannot depend on your having the 
necessary presence of mind to recollect that posture and the 
directions I- gave you relating to it. The surprise may put all 
out of your mind. For though we value ourselves as being 
reasonable, knowing creatures, reason and knowledge seem on 
such occasions to be of little use to us; and the brutes, to 
whom we allow scarce a glimmering of either, appear to have 
the advantage of us. 

“T will, however, take this opportunity of repeating those 
particulars to you, which I mentioned in our last conversa- 
tion, as, by perusing them at your leisure, you may possibly 
imprint them so in your memory as on occasion to be of some 
use to you. 

“1. That though the legs, arms, and head, of a human 
body, being solid parts, are specifically something heavier 
than fresh water, yet the trunk, particularly the upper part, 
from its hollowness, is so much lighter than water, as that 
the whole of the body taken together is too light to sink 
wholly under water, but some part will remain above, until 
the lungs become filled with water, which happens from 
drawing water into them instead of air, when a person in the 
fright attempts breathing while the mouth and nostrils are 
under water. 

“2. That the legs and arms are specifically lighter than 
salt water, and will be supported by it, so that a human body 
would not sink in salt water though the lungs were filled as 
above, but from the greater specific gravity of the head. 

“3. That therefore a person throwing himself on his back 
in salt water, and extending his arms, may easily lie so as 
to keep his mouth and nostrils free for breathing; and by 4 
small motion of his hands may prevent turning, if he should 
perceive any tendency to it. 

“4. That in fresh water, if a man throws himself on his 
back near the surface, he cannot long continue in that situa- 
tion but by proper action of his hands on the water. If he 
uses no such action, the legs and lower part of the body will 
gradually sink till he comes into an upright position, in which 
he will continue suspended, the hollow of the breast keeping 
the head uppermost. 
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«5 But if, in this erect position, the head is kept upright 

above the shoulders, as when we stand on the ground, the 
immersion will, by the weight of that part of the head that 
is out of water, reach above the mouth and nostrils, perhaps 
a little above the eyes, so that a man cannot long remain 
pended in water with his head in that position. 
“¢. The body continuing suspended as before, and upright, 
if the head be leaned quite back, so that the face looks up- 
wards, all the back part of the head then being under water, 
and its weight consequently in a great measure supported by 
it, the face will remain above the water quite free for breath- 
ing, will rise an inch higher every inspiration, and sink as 
much every expiration, but never so low as that the water 
may come over the mouth. 

“7 Jf therefore a person, unacquainted with swimming 
and falling accidentally into the water, could have presence 
of mind sufficient to avoid struggling and plunging, and to let 
the body take this natural, he might continue long safe from 
drowning till perhaps help would come. For as to the clothes, 
their additional weight while immersed is very inconsiderable, 
the water supporting it, though when he comes out of the 
water, he would find them very heavy indeed. 

“But, as I said before, I would not advise you or any one 
to depend upon having this presence of mind on such an 
occasion, but learn fairly to swim; as I wish all men were 
taught to do in their youth. They would, on many occur- 
rences, be the safer for having that skill, and on many more 
the happier, as freer from painful apprehensions of danger, 
to say nothing of the enjoyment in so delightful and whole- 
some an exercise. Soldiers particularly should, methinks, all 
be taught to swim; it might be of frequent use either in sur- 
prising an enemy, or saving themselves. And if I had now 
boys to educate, I should prefer those schools (other things 
being equal) where an opportunity was afforded for acquiring 
so advantageous an art, which once learned, is never forgotten. 

I am, Sir, etc. 
B. Franklin.” 


sus 


IS reputation as an authority on swimming was inter- 
national. Guts Muths, Master in the Academy of 
Schnepfenthal, quotes him in his classic work, Gymnastics 
for the Young, a book which was translated and published 
in Philadelphia by P. Byrne in 1803, and falsely at- 
tributed to his Head Master. He writes: “I cannot here 
omit the testimony of Dr. Franklin, who was an excellent 
swimmer, as is given in the words of Campe. ‘Nothing, 
in fact,’ says the latter, ‘can be easier than learning to 
swim. Little more is necessary, than the persuasion, that 
you can swim if you will. This I was taught by the cele- 
brated Franklin, see his letters, when I was six and 
thirty years old. On this authority I made the trial and 
succeeded. He says, “All men can swim, as well as all 
beasts; nothing more is requisite, than to have the cour- 
age to put yourself into a proper position, and make the 
same motions with your hands and feet as you see the 
frogs. But this courage you will not have, till you have 
found by experience that you can keep yourself afloat in 
this manner. To make this experiment, walk into the 
water, where it deepens gradually till you are up to 
your middle, and turn about your face to the shore. In 
this situation, you will not be afraid to throw yourself 
forwards, and imitate the known motions of swimming, 
because you are certain, that you can soon reach the 
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ground, and raise yourself up whenever you please. Thus 
you will soon find, that water has the power of sup- 
porting you: you repeat the trial, and every time your 
confidence increases: you gradually venture farther and 
farther from the shore, and thus the swimmer is 
formed.” ” 

Perhaps his physiology will not stand the light of 
modern research because he had a theory that one might 
overcome one’s thirst by going into the water and having 
the skin imbibe water through its pores. He had an in- 
genious theory that if one were shipwrecked on a raft in 
salt water, that person’s pores are fine enough to separate 
the salt from the water and he would be able to over- 
come the pangs of ‘thirst by immersing himself in the 
water several hours at a time.* 

He was ever a believer in the efficacy of exercises, and 
to his son he writes, ““There is more exercise in one mile 
of horseback than five miles in a coach. More exercise in 
one mile walking than in five miles on horseback. There 
is more exercise in walking up and down stairs the dis- 
tance of a mile, than in five miles on level floor.” 


* J. Smyth, Life and Writings of Franklin, Vol. IV, p. 10ff. 
(Continued on Page 125) 
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ORKERS in physical education have been of 

late interested in their status at law. Evidence 

of this interest is shown in group meetings 
where the increasing number of suits against school em- 
ployees and school districts is a topic of discussion. Class- 
room instructors are including legal information in their 
lectures, and textbook writers on physical education are 
acknowledging it as a part of the training for prospective 
teachers. Many factors bear upon the established fact* 
that damage suits for accidents resulting in personal 
injury to pupils at school are increasing. One is the in- 
creased awareness of the public at large of its right to 
compensation brought about by the zeal of the press for 
publishing the sensational. Another is the increased ac- 
tivity allowed children in the new educational procedure. 
A third is the undertaking of transportation of pupils by 
school districts. An examination of all reported legal cases 
involving injuries of school children discloses the above 
facts. 

In order to appreciate recent trends in school litigation 
a brief survey of the law itself is indispensable. Our law 
is based upon English common law. Common law is the 
compilation of the decisions of courts. Under the principle 
of stare decisis, decisions that have previously been made 
are binding upon similar* cases that follow. 

In the United States the situation is slightly more 
complex than it is in England on account of the sov- 
ereignty of the various states. Stare decisis here is inter- 
preted as being binding upon subsequent cases in the 
same state and is used as a guide for such decisions in 
like cases in other states. The common law in any one 
state is subject to one influence other than stare decisis, 
namely statutory enactment by the state legislature. This 
amends common law, or even supplants it. 

The decisions of courts cited in footnotes in this article 
may be interpreted as mandatory upon subsequent cases 





1D. R. Hodgdon, “What Price Litigation,” School and Society, 
XXXVI (Oct. 29, 1932), 571-3. Note: This reference makes note of 
the increase in general school litigation. 

2 Stare decisis (Latin). To stand by decided cases; to uphold 
precedents; to maintain former adjudications. Black’s Law Dictionary, 
3rd Edition, p. 1651. St. Paul: West Publishing Co., 1933. 

8 Similar is here defined as similar in legal principle, i.e., two 
cases may be identical in so far as the facts of the cases are concerned 
and still the decisions may differ if distinct legal principles govern each, 
or vice versa, the facts in two cases may be radically different yet one 
legal principle may govern both decisions. 
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in the same state and as recommendations for courts t; 
follow in other states unless there is statutory legislatig: 
on the subject, in which case the legislation replaces 
common law and must be followed. This occurs, however 
in only two states, California and Washington. Iowa an( 
New York are almost identical with the other forty-four 
states which are ruled by common law principles on this 
subject. The differences are to be brought out.‘ It follow 
that this article discusses forty-six states in one category’ 
and is referring to this group unless specific mention js 
made of the other states. 

In actions dealing with personal injuries, or as a 
matter of fact personal wrongs in general, common lay 
has established that the state, local agencies of the state, 
and municipalities are not liable for damages when the 
injuries occur in the performance of a governmental func- 
tion.® It follows that all state functions and all functions 
of agencies of the state are governmental functions. When 
municipalities are engaged in duties delegated to them by 
statute, for example holding state elections, or functions 
that are undertaken for the common good of all the 
people, like maintaining public parks, they too are en- 
gaged in governmental functions. 

School districts, being agencies of the state, are en- 
gaged in governmental functions and unless declared % 
by statute are not liable for damages for personal injuries 
even when negligent themselves. There is one exception 
School trustees also are exempt from personal suits when 
such injuries occur. Statutory enactment usually makes 
this exemption in the name of public policy. If such suits 
were allowed, school districts would find difficulty in ob- 
taining satisfactory responsible citizens to act as trustees. 

Employees of school districts, including administrators 
and teachers, are personally liable for damages in the 


4 See infra. 
5 Precedents for litigation on this topic have not yet been estab- 
lished in all of these states, but when such cases do occur, the chances 
are very favorable that the decisions will follow the precedent set by 
the states in this group which have already decided these cases. 
6 Governmental function—“one which is imposed upon .. . @ local 
agency of limited and prescribed jurisdiction to be employed in ad- 
ministering the affairs of the state and promoting the public welfare 
generally. These functions are opposed to municipal or private functions 
(synonymous terms) in which a municipality engages for the special 
benefit and advantage of the urban community, embraced within the 
corporate boundaries, for example, transportation or electrical service. 
Black’s Law Dictionary, op. cit., p. 1213. 
7 New York, see infra. 
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event of their own negligence if it is the proximate cause® 
of the injury. Their liability here is the same in school 
gs it is in any outside-of-school situation. However, in 
one state, Iowa,” the supreme court has declared that 
such employees, even as individuals, are not liable for 
damages while carrying on a governmental function. It is 
in this one point alone that Iowa differs from the other 
states. _ ‘ ; . 

The principle of respondeat superior’® which ordinarily 
imputes to the employer the negligence of an employee 
or agent when conducting the employer’s business is sus- 
pended when governmental functions are concerned. For 
example, if a truck driver, while conducting his em- 
ployer’s business, negligently injures a pedestrian, the 
latter is allowed to recover from the employer as well as 
from the truck driver. However, if the employer is a 
school district or another agency carrying on govern- 
mental functions, the injured party has no rights at law 
for recovery of damages from such an employer. 

In New York, just one deviation from the general rule 
is evident. New York follows the majority of the states 
in so far as the suspension of respondeat superior“ and 
the employee’s financial responsibility for his own negli- 
gence is concerned. It differs in that the school district is 
liable for damages when its own negligence is the proxi- 
mate cause of personal injury. Generally in New York, 
the negligence of the school district is a question for the 
jury? However, it is settled that the district can not be 
held liable for negligence in functions that statutory legis- 
lation authorizes them to delegate to employees. For ex- 
ample, the district is not liable for the carelessness of 
teachers'*; but it would be liable for the carelessness of a 
purchasing agent in buying defective or dangerous ap- 
pliances which subsequently are the proximate causes of 
injury to pupils.** 

Washington was the first state to have legislation upon 
the liability of school districts for injuries to pupils. This 
statute’ with the inapplicable portions omitted reads 
that an action may be maintained against a school district 
for any injury to the rights of the plaintiff arising from 
some action or omission to act of such district. In 1907 
the Supreme Court of Washington in a leading case*® 
interpreted this statute in such a way that school districts 





8 Proximate cause—“that which in a natural and continuous se- 
quence, unbroken by any efficient intervening cause, produces the in- 
jury, and without which the result would not have occurred.” Black’s 
Lew Dictionary, op. cit., p. 1457. 

9 Hibbs v. Independent School District of Green Mountain et al., 
251. N. W. 606 (1933). 

10 Respondeat superior (Latin)-—--“Let the master answer. This 
maxim means that a master is liable in certain cases for the wrongful 
acts of his servant, and a principal for those of his agent.” Black’s 
Law Dictionary, op. cit., p. 1546. 

11 Katterchinsky v. Board of Education of the City of New York 
(1926). 212 N. W. S. 424, 215 App. Div. 695. 

12In any one case there are two distinct provinces of authority. 
One, the question of the law, is determined by the judge. The other, 
the sifting of the evidence, is done by the jury. 

13 Katterchinsky v. Board of Education of City of New York 
(1926). Op. cit. “The board of education is not responsible for the 
» cel teachers in charge of athletic exercises conducted in 

yard.” 

14 Herman v. Board of Education of Union School District No. 8, 
Town of Arcadia, Wayne County et al. (1922) 234 N. Y. 196. 

15 Rem. and Bal. Code Sec. 951. 

16 Redfield v. School District No. 3 in Kittitas County (1907). 48 
Wash, 85,92 P. 770. 
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were legally liable for damages in these cases. Within ten 
years, early in 1917, alarmed by the number of suits 
pending against school districts, the legislature amended 
the statute. Laws 1917, Chapter 92, page 332, provides 
that no action shall be brought or maintained against 
any school district or its officers for noncontractual acts 
or omissions to act of such districts, their agents, officers, 
or employees, relating to any park, playground or field 
house, athletic apparatus or appliance, or manual train- 
ing equipment, whether situated in or about any school 
house or elsewhere, owned, operated, or maintained by 
such school district. 

The Supreme Court decision'’ declared that this 
statute depriving an injured child of his right to main- 
tain an action of this type is constitutional, for the right 
to maintain a tort action against school districts is not 
a vested right of property prior to judgment. 

Washington then tried to give a school pupil the same 
legal protection in school as he is entitled to out of school. 
The result was that the privilege was so abused, in the 
mind of the state legislature, that it was almost com- 
pletely withdrawn. However, several cases have since 
been decided in favor of injured pupils. But these have 
been based upon unusual ‘circumstances.*® 

California is the only other state which has statutory 
legislation on this subject. The California Political Code, 
Section 2, page 675, of the Statutes of 1923 with the in- 
applicable portions omitted reads that school districts 
shall be liable for injuries to persons and property re- 
sulting from the dangerous or defective condition of 
buildings, grounds, and property in all cases where the 
managing board of a school district, officer, or person 
having authority to remedy such condition had knowl- 
edge or notice of the dangerous or defective condition of 
such buildings, grounds, or property and failed or ne- 
glected, for a reasonable time after acquiring such knowl- 
edge or receiving such notice to take such action as may 
be reasonably necessary to protect the public. 

The California Political Code, Section 1623 as amended 
by 1923 statutes, page 298, with the extraneous parts 
omitted reads that boards of school trustees, high school 
boards, junior college boards, and boards of education 
are liable as such in the name of the district for any 
judgment against the district on account of injury to any 
pupil arising because of the negligence of the district or 
its officers or employees, and they must pay any judg- 
ment out of school funds to the credit of such district 
subject to the limitation on the use of said funds fixed 
in the constitution of the state of California. 

These two statutes form the basis of California’s legis- 
lation. The former stresses the liability of the district for 
dangerous and defective facilities, equipment, and sup- 
plies. The latter brings out the liability of the district for 
the negligence of itself, its officers, or employees. Since 





17 Bailey v. School District No. 49 of King County (1919). 108 
Wash. 612, 185 P. 810. 

18 For example: Stovall v. Toppenish School District No. 49 et al 
(1920). 110 Wash. 97, 188 P. 12, “A heavy cylindrical steel water 
tank remaining in school yard over week end.” Hutchins v. School 
District No. 81 of Spokane County (1921). 114 Wash. 548, 195 P. 
1020, “A deep uncovered pit left in the school yard.” 
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the time -of the interpretation of these statutes by the 
Supreme Court in leading cases,’® there have been many 
judgments against school districts in that state. Suits 
that have reached the Supreme or Appellate Courts have 
increased from one in 1929 to five in the first six months 
of 1935. 

California is at present going through the same experi- 
ence that Washington did almost two decades ago. The 
legislature has already made the conditions for recovery 
more stringent. Statutes 1931, page 2475, 2476 as 
amended by Statutes 1933, page 2147, provides that a 
verified claim for damages shall be presented in writing 
and filed with the officer or employee of the district who 
was negligent and with the secretary of the board of 
education within ninety days of such an accident. In a 
late case*® the Appellate Court decided that the right to 
maintain these actions exists by virtue of statutory enact- 
ment, and that the legislature may prescribe the pro- 
cedure by which it is enforced. 

In another California case*' the Appellate Court de- 
clared that the school district may not be held liable for 
injuries to one student caused by the negligence of an- 
other student even when he is carrying out the requests 
of an instructor. The Supreme Court denied an appeal 
on this case. 

To the lay person who has the child’s interest at heart 
it may seem unfair that children in school are deprived 
of the legal rights that they possess in other circum- 
stances. But when one considers the experiences of the 
two states that gave these rights and how stringent re- 
strictions had to be set up almost at once, he wonders if 
granting them”? is the correct solution. 


Part Il 


An investigation of all reported American law cases 
involving accidents to children in school has revealed 
some interesting data which might be used by teachers 
and administrators to suggest precautionary measures for 
safeguarding the welfare of pupils. Analysis of the cases 
disclosed the fact that certain school activities have given 
rise to the majority of suits: transportation of pupils, 
manual arts and vocational training, and physical educa- 
tion. This section will be limited to a consideration of 
those accidents which have occurred in physical education 
and on the playground. Legal principles, decisions of the 
courts, statutory law, and other technical phases will be 
omitted. The facts of the cases will be given in brief so 
that the reader may see at a glance what conditions of 
the physical plant or what negligent performances of 


19 Ahern v. Livermore Union High School District of Alameda 
County (1930). 284 P. 1105. Meade v. Oakland High School District 
of Alameda County (1929), 298 P. 987. 

20 Myers v. Hopland Union Elementary School District of Men- 
docino County (1935), 44 P. (2nd) 654. 

21 Hack v. Sacramento City Junior College District (1933), 131 
Cal. App. 444, 21 P. (2nd) 477. 

22 Advocated by: Warren Ho!lenbeck, The Tort Liability of School 
Districts as Shown by Court Decisions. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh M. A. Thesis, Manuscript, 1931. For abstract see: Pittsburgh 
University, Graduate School: Abstracts of Theses, Research in Progress, 
and Bibliography of Publications, Vol. VII, 1931. 
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professional duty have resulted in injury to the pupil, 

The fact that courts of law in the majority of thes 
cases have found no liability of school districts for 
damages imposes a greater moral responsibility Upon 
them as custodians of the children’s safety. Ip mos 
states, school districts, in common with certain other 
governmental agencies, enjoy a peculiar immunity from 
legal damages for personal injury suits.”* On the othe 
hand, in every state but Iowa, employees of school dis. 
tricts are liable for damages to pupils who are injured 
through the negligent acts or omissions to act of such 
employees. Their liability, if sued as individuals, ig thy 
same as it is in any outside-of-school situation. 

The practical aspect of the situation is that childra 
at school are not financially protected. School distric 
operate on large sums of money. Consequently, judg. 
ments for injured plaintiffs could be collected from then, 
But they are usually not liable for damages for persona 
injuries, whereas teachers and other employees of th 
district, who usually possess too little to make legal action 
profitable, are liable. 

The actual number of cases involving injury to schod 
pupils in physical education and on the playground js 
approximately fifty. This small number must not bk 
interpreted to mean that there have been correspondingly 
few serious accidents to children in school. In the first 
place lawyers usually will not file suit in states where 
exemption exists unless new statutes bearing on the cas 
remain uninterpreted by the Supreme Court. Final settle 
ment of a case in court establishes a precedent. This 
precedent is a guide for future decisions in cases where 
circumstances are similar. Furthermore, cases which have 
not been appealed from courts of lower jurisdiction are 
ordinarily not included in legal reports. In many instances 
when the immunity of school districts is declared by lower 
courts, no further appeal is made. It may be assumed then 
that each of the cases represents numerous similar acci- 
dents for which no legal action was reported. 

A grouping of the facts of the cases will help to fix 
in mind the types of dangerous conditions to look for. 
The following classification was adapted from a legal 
source** and will serve the purpose here: improper con- 
struction; dangerous condition of grounds; unsuitable, 
defective, or dangerous appliances; and negligence of 
officers, agents, or servants of the school district. The 
selected cases*® which follow are so grouped and are at 
ranged in chronological order. 





A. Improper Construction 


1. Howard v. Tacoma School District No. 10 of Pierce 
County. (1915) 152 P. 1004, 88 Wash. 167. 
A six-year-old girl climbed up to a horizontal ladder, started 
across, became exhausted, and fell to an unprotected concrete 
floor. The child and other pupils had been warned not to 
play on the ladder. 


23 Washington, California, and New York are the exceptions t0 
this rule. 


249 A.L.R. Note on Injury to Pupils. 


25 Three or four cases have been omitted. Insufficient detail of the 
facts rendered them useless in this article. 
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2, Srnka V. Joint School District No. 3. (1921) 182 N.W. 

< 174 Wis. 38.7° 
ce tondves a knot hole in a door. A pupil finding 
the door barred, peeked through the hole to investigate. 
Simultaneously another pupil poked a steel file through the 
hole, blinding one eye of the former child. 

3, Johnson City Board of Education v. Ray. (1926) 289 
sW. $02, 154 Tenn. 179. | 

Ida Ray was injured when a suspended horizontal ladder 
on which she was exercising fell. The board of education had 
not inspected this newly installed appliance. The ladder had 
been nailed, not bolted to the ceiling joists. 

4, Spencer v. School District No. 1. (1927) 254 P. 357, 121 
Ore., 511. 

The plaintiff, a pupil, was injured by the negligent placing 
of an exposed radiator in the school gymnasium. 

5, White v. Board of Education of the City of Troy. (1933) 
168 N.YS. 12, 149 Misc. 324. 

The son of the plaintiff was fatally injured when climbing 
an eight-foot schoolyard wall. As he swung up, he grasped a 
heavy, loose, terra cotta coping which came off and fell on 
him. 

6. Juntila v. Everett School District No. 24. (1934) 35 P. 
(2d) 78, Washington. 

The pupil paid an admission fee to attend a football game. 
While seated in the bleachers a guard rail at his back broke 
loose and he fell to the ground. 


B. Dangerous Condition of the Grounds 


1. Bigelow v. Inhabitants of Randolph. (1860) 14 Gray 541, 
Mass. 

An excavation was dug into a steep bank in the schoolyard 
for gravel to repair a highway. The plaintiff, a pupil, while 
at play approached the unguarded edge which caved in and 
caused her to fall down the embankment. 


2. Finch v. Board of Education. (1876) 30 Ohio St. 37, 27 
Am. Rep. 414. 

The board of education had failed to erect guard rails 
around basement light wells which extended into the play- 
ground. The plaintiff, age nine years, fell into one while 
playing in the schoolyard. 

3. Wood v. Independent School District of Mitchell. (1876) 
44 Towa 27. i 

Well-digging machinery was left unlocked and unguarded 
in the school playground. The plaintiff caught and crushed 
his foot in the mechanism. 


4, Donovan v. Board of Education of the City of New York. 
(1881) 85 N.Y. 117. 

A pupil fell into an opening in the schoolyard when the 
grating covering it had been carelessly left off. 

5. Bank v. Brainerd School District. (1892) 51 N.W. 814, 
49 Minn. 106. 

This action resulted from an injury to the plaintiff’s son. 
He broke his leg on a dangerous stump which had been left 
in the playground. 

6. Brown v. City of New York. (1900) 66 N.Y.S. 382, 32 
Misc. 571. 

, The plaintiff caught her leg in a hole and fell while play- 
Ing on a wooden-floored playground. 


1, State, to use of Weddle v. Board of School Commission- 
ers of Frederick County. (1902) 51 A. 289, 94 Md. 334. 
The daughter of the plaintiff died from the injuries sus- 


tained when she fell over a wire strung across the schoolyard. 
—_—_—_—_——____. 

*6 This case is included in this article because knot holes are 
common in wooden playground fences. 
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8. Ernst v. City of West Covington. (1903) 76 S.W. 1089, 
116 Ky. 850. 

A pupil was jostled by playmates over the edge of an un- 
fenced playground and fell to the adjacent sidewalk, four or 
five feet below. 


9. McCullough v. Philadelphia. (1905) 32 Pa. Super Ct. 109. 

The girl was injured while pushing a swing. She tripped or 
slipped in a depression in the brick pavement. The returning 
swing struck and injured her severely. 


10. Katz v. Board of Education of the City of New York. 
(1914) 147 N.Y.S. 327, 162 App. Div. 132. 

A pupil was injured when he tripped and fell while playing 
games under the direction of the teacher. The flooring of the 
playground was defective, worn, and dilapidated. 


11. Rubens v. Board of Education of the City of New York. 
(1917) 165 N.Y.S. 1110, 179 App. Div. 914. 

A student tripped and fell over a gas box which had been 
hidden by grass in a remote portion of the schoolyard. 


12. Stovall v. Toppenish School District No. 49 of Yakima 
County. (1920) 188 P. 12, 110 Wash. 97. 

The plaintiff was injured while playing on a heavy, cylin- 
drical, steel water tank which other boys were rolling about 
the schoolyard. He fell off and the tank crushed his leg. 


13. Jaked v. Board of Education of the City of Albany. 
(1920) 189 N.Y.S. 697, 198 App. Div. 113. 

A pupil was injured while swinging on an iron gate at the 
entrance of the school. There was no provision made for 
fastening this gate open to prevent such play. 


14. Hutchins v. School District No. 81 of Spokane County. 
(1921) 195 P. 1020, 114 Wash. 548. 

The plaintiff and other boys were playing about an open pit 
in the schoolyard. They had placed a plank over the opening 
and the plaintiff fell while attempting to hop across the plank 
on one foot. The pit was nine feet deep and had been left in 
the yard for seven months. 


15. Basmajian v. Board of Education of the City of New 
York. (1925) 207 N.Y.S. 298, 211-App. Div. 347. 

A pupil was fatally injured by falling through a hole in a 
wire mesh covering a stairway in the schoolyard. All pupils 
had been forbidden to play on this covering. 


16. Rice v. School District No. 302 of Pierce County. (1926) 
248 P. 388, 140 Wash. 189. 

A pupil was severely shocked when he pulled a radio aerial 
wire that had blown down from the school building. It had 
fallen across high power electric lines. 


17. Sherman v. Miller Construction Co., et al. (1927) 158 
N. E. 255, Indiana. 

The plaintiff fell into an unprotected basement entrance 
which projected into the schoolyard. 


18. Huff v. Compton City Grammar School District. (1928) 
267 P. 918, 56 Cal. App. Dec. 424. 

Ruth Huff, age nine, was severely burned when her clothing 
caught fire from an incinerator in the schoolyard. She and 
other pupils had been warned to keep away from the in- 
cinerator. 


19. Mokovich v. Independent School District of Virginia No. 
22. (1929) 225 N. W. 292, 177 Minn. 446. 

The plaintiff, a member of the football team, lost the sight 
of his eye by having it come into contact with unslaked lime 
used in marking the football field. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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Dance exhibit showing photographs, modeled figures, and percussion instruments. 


January, 1930. Even its fondest parents had no idea 
that it would turn out to be an infant prodigy. At the 
age of six it has pleased and delighted its five hundred 
members by initiating and sponsoring a joint project with 
the Art Education Department of Wayne University. This 
project is in the nature of a permanent exhibit showing 
various phases of the Detroit health education program. 
Before describing the details of the exhibit, and the 
many techniques developed in its making, it might be 
worth while to describe the Club itself. 
The purpose of the Health Education Club is to foster 


T= Detroit Health Education Club was born in 





professional growth among the health education teachers 
of Detroit. The Board of Directors is comprised of fifteen 
representatives elected from the supervisory staff, the 
health education faculty of Wayne University, and the 
high school, intermediate school, and elementary school 
health education teachers. Members of the Board of Di- 
rectors hold office for three years. The dues are one 
dollar a year and all members of the Health Education 
Department of the public schools of Detroit are eligible 
for active membership. Any other person who is it 
terested may become an associate member, without the 
privilege of voting, upon the payment of the fee of one 
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dollar. The activities of the Club for the past six years 
may be listed as follows: 

Speakers.—Luncheons are held two or three times a 

ear which are both professional and social. The follow- 
ing speakers have been received enthusiastically: 

Miss Ethel Perrin who is held warmly in the hearts of all 
Detroit teachers as former Director of Health Education 
spoke at the first luncheon. Other speakers have included 
Dr, Frank Cody, Dr. J. F. Williams, Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Miss 
Agnes Wayman, Dr. Clifford Brownell, Miss Mary Channing 
Coleman, Dr. Goodwin Watson, Dr. Raymond Franzen, Dr. 
George Vincent, Dr. S. A. Courtis, Dr. Harry Overstreet, Dr. 
w. G. Spencer, Dr. R. Adams Dutcher. 

Demonstrations—Another stimulus to professional 

owth has been the series of demonstrations and lessons 
presented for the members: 

Folk Dance Materials—Elizabeth Burchenal; Folk Dance 
Materials—Mary Wood Hinman; American Country Dances 
—Orville Oakley; American Country Dances—Benjamin Lov- 
ett; Social Games—Robert Murray; Expert Swimming—Matt 
Mann. 

Demonstration lessons showing aspects of the elemen- 
tary, intermediate, and high school programs have been 
presented to all groups of teachers. 

Library—An extensive library of books, magazines, 
masters’ theses, and research material, representing all 
phases of health and physical education, is available for 
all members of the Club. 

Published Material—The following material has been 
printed or mimeographed for each person belonging to 
the Club: a complete annotated bibliography of all books 
in the Health Education Library; excerpts from New 
Leisure Challenges the Schools by Eugene T. Lies; 
dances from the Tennessee Mountains by Orville Oakley; 
notes on Approaches to Folk Dancing by Mary Wood 
Hinman 


Social Activities—-Each year the Club has two or 
three luncheons which furnish a fine opportunity for 
teachers to see each other socially. A Feather Party is 


Detail of swimming set showing figures modeled in asbestos powder. 
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held each year before the holiday season at which mem- 
bers and their friends enjoy dancing and refreshments as 
well as the chances for a turkey! Old-fashioned dancing 
parties have been held at the Ford Ballroom. 

The Exhibit—For many years commercial groups 
have been able to demonstrate graphically and attractively 
the values of their merchandise. The Health Education 
Club wanted to use similar means to portray the high 
points of the health education program to the public. The 
art education students at Wayne University had the 
creative ability and the techniques necessary to make 
such a plan a reality. And so the two groups worked to- 
gether to produce the exhibit, pictures of which accom- 
pany this article. The first section of this permanent ex- 
hibit was shown in Detroit at a Michigan Educational 
Conference in October. Even its warmest advocates were 
amazed at its enthusiastic reception. 

There are five sections to the exhibit at present: 

1. A large rotating and illuminated central display of 
wood, in modern design, six feet high and four feet wide, 
topped by a terra cotta ceramic of two young adults, and 
containing six semi-circular sets with figures of asbestos 
and wrapped wire showing health education activities 
such as individual sports, group sports, free play, swim- 
ming, health service, health instruction, with informative 
material below each set. The words “Health—Joy— 
Power” in copper letters are placed directly below the 
ceramic. 

2. A wall panel, size 814 feet by 9 feet, in colored 
crayon on glazed sign cloth, picturing the varied health 
education activities; individual sports such as golf, tennis, 
bowling, archery, badminton, swimming, diving, riding, 
skating; and group sports such as football, baseball, 
basketball, field hockey, volleyball, soccer, hiking, and 
camping. 

3. A wall chart, hand lettered in red and black, showing 
the complete organization and integration of the Detroit 
Public Schools health education program. 
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4. An exhibit showing the evolution of dance in the stat technique showing actual work in the health educa. 
Detroit Public Schools, with photographs and a display _ tion laboratories. 
of percussion instruments. The types of organization which have shown an interes 

5. A series of papier-maché figures showing, humor- in displaying the exhibit represent the following: the De. 
ously, changes in sports costumes, techniques, and pos- _ troit Board of Education in its various units; Federatio, 
tures from 1890 to 1935. of Women’s Clubs; Parent-Teachers Association: Ki. 

Further plans include the making of a model of a _ wanis, Rotary, Exchange Clubs; department store 
complete health education plant including gymnasium, hotels; Public Library, Art Institute, Recreation Depa. 
swimming pool, locker room, shower room, laundry, ment; Detroit Little World’s Fair, March 6-15, 1936. 
orthopedic room, health instruction room, clinic, offices Joint Convention of the Western Arts Association ang 
and playground placed in relation to the whole school; Southern Arts Association, Nashville, Tennessee, Apji 
and a series of wall panels of enlarged pictures in photo- 1-4, 1936; Mid-West Convention of the American Phys 
ical Education Association, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
March 18-21, 1936; Na 
tional Convention, American 
Physical Education Associa. 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri, 
April 15-18, 1936. 

The values of this coip. 
erative project are self-ey- 
dent. Art and Health Educa. 
tion have a common bond, 
They both work in fields 
which give great scope for 
creative activity and pro 
gressive method. This exhibit 
is the realization of that 
bond and of those methods, 
And lastly, this exhibit is 
one of the tangible and prac- 
tical ways of making the 
health education program 
clear, graphic, and challeng- 
ing to the public. The mem- 
bers of the Detroit Health 
Education Club feel that the 
success of the exhibit is a 
criterion of the worth of its 
activities. 

The chart mentioned above 
(3), offered the following in- 
teresting data under the cap- 
tion “Detroit Public Schools 
Health Education Program”: 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: (et- 
rollment 128,683). 

Health Service: A_ health 
examination by a private phy- 
sician before school begins is 
stressed; teachers examine all 
other children; school phys- 
cian rechecks serious defects; 
parents present at examina- 
tion; nurse cooperates with 
school in follow-up; emergen- 
cy dental service; orthopedic 
defects screened out and te 
ferred by health education 


teacher. 
Healthful School Living: 


Wall panel in colored crayon on glazed sign cloth showing phases of the activity program. 
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Hygienic school plant: (@) sanitary drinking fountains ; (db) 
dean lavatories and toilets; (c) adequate ventilation and 
heating; (2) proper seating and lighting; (e) safety edu- 
cation; (f) safety patrol. Hygienic instruction : (a) prevention 
f fatigue; (0) wise teaching methods, taking into considera- 
a the student’s emotional traits, intellectual capacity, and 
hysical status. as ol . oe 
Health Instruction: Indirect health teaching in auditorium, 
thirty-three minutes per week; correlated health teaching; 
integrated health program developed by whole school em- 
phasizing solution of actual health Problems. 
Rhythmic Activities: Rhythmic development ; creative 
rhythms ; dramatic rhythms; creative dance forms; singing 
games ; folk dances; American 


swimming; basketball; baseball; volleyball; badminton: 
handball; quoit tennis; ping-pong; touch football; beeball: 
soccer; speedball; fielding; wrestling; boxing; free play; re- 
lays; lead-up games; squad games; mass games. 

Athletics: Intramural—golf; swimming; baseball; basket- 
ball; volleyball; soccer; touch football; beeball; speedball; 
fieldball. 

Facilities: 2 gymnasiums 60 by 80 ft.; 2 pools 30 by 100 
ft.; 2 orthopedic rooms; 2 locker rooms; 2 shower rooms: 
1 laundry for towels and suits; 2 offices; 60 minute periods 
per day provide ample time for the functioning of a complete 
and varied program. 

HicH ScHoots (enrollment 40,497). (Cont’d on Page 120). 


country dances; clog and char- Rotating and illuminated central display showing the health service panel. 


acter dances; athletic dances. 

Self-testing Activities: 
Stunts; decathlon; pentath- 
lon; sport skill test. 

Games and Sports: Soccer; 
fieldball; touch football; bas- 
ketball; nine-count basketball ; 
endball; cornerball; fistball; 
volleyball; quoit tennis; shuf- 
fleboard, tetherball; baseball; 
hit-pin baseball; relays; squad 
games; mass games; free play; 
lead-up games. 

Athletics: Intramural con- 
tests involving most games 
and sports described above. 

Facilities: Gymnasium 40 
by 60 feet; playrooms; play- 
grounds; shower room; health 
clinic; office; 33-minute play 
periods, 66 minutes per day. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS (en- 
rollment 61,306). 

Health Service: The same 
as Elementary Schools except 
that health education teachers 
examine all children. 

Healthful School Living: 
The same as in Elementary 
Schools. 

Health Instruction: Direct 
health teaching by health edu- 
cation teacher sixty minutes 
per week; indirect health 
teaching (conferences, boys’ 
and girls’ counselers); corre- 
lated health teaching (general 
science, social science, home 
economics). 

Rhythmic Activities: Rhyth- 
mic development; creative 
thythms and dance forms; so- 
cial dancing; social dance 
clubs; folk dances; American 
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country dances; tap and clog 
dances; athletic dances for 
boys. 

Self-testing Activities: 
Stunts, decathlon, sport. skill 
tests. 

Games and Sports: Golf, 
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the matching of a mental 

image with reality. The very 
basis of sound teaching consists of 
helping students form clear mental 
images and then of giving them a 
chance to make those images real. Before we can transmit 
mental images to students, however, it is essential that 
we, ourselves, have clearly formed mental images. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss a few of the 
ideas that everyone engaged in the field of physical edu- 
cation should have clearly in mind. Perhaps the most 
important thing to be determined is whether or not we 
are fundamentally interested in human nature. Physical 
education is essentially a personnel job. In order to utilize 
our playing -fields as laboratories for the development of 
wholesome character traits in youth, it is vital that our 
physical education instructors’ chief interest be in youth. 

It is the opinion of many that the extent to which 
character can be developed through the medium of ath- 
letics has been greatly exaggerated. Surely this depends 
largely upon the nature of our leadership. If we are fun- 
damentally interested in boys and girls, we will contact 
their interests sufficiently to lead toward a sense of con- 
fidence between instructor and student and toward a 
spirit of partnership, rather than toward the traditional 
spirit of antipathy. Here, of course, the physical educa- 
tion instructor has a great advantage over the academic 
instructor, because normal boys and girls are naturally 
interested in sports. In many cases, however, we do not 
make use of this advantage. One of the major conditions 
of success is that the learner should put forth effort; yet 
many physical education instructors put forth all of the 
effort and fail to give their pupils much opportunity to 
perform. 


G te me has been defined as 


¥ SEEMS altogether too easy to become interested in 
subject matter at the expense of human nature. Many 
of us are like the man in the old story who, before he 
died, requested that the following words be inscribed on 
his tombstone: “Born a human being and died a retail 
grocer.” Unless we cherish a similar epitaph, it might be 
wise to consider wherein lies our chief interest. If we are 
primarily interested in human nature, then there is little 
danger of our lives being wasted in pursuing the profes- 
sion of physical education. 

It seems to me that we need not become hysterical at 
the thought of 50,000 people witnessing a college foot- 
ball game. These games and other sporting events that 
attract thousands of spectators are usually interesting and 
stimulating. They act as sgfety valves for modern society. 


Some Significant Aspects of Physica 
> Education : 


By 


HARRY CARLSON 


Dean of Men, 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


Even when spectators behave a 
their worst, there may be som 
social gain in their letting off the, 
emotional steam during the bal 
game. It is deplorable, howeye, 
that we have not developed ; 
higher standard of conduct among spectators. Those wh 
take part on the field are expected to live up to the rulg 
of the game, and they do, while those in the grandstand 
seem to have no responsibility. I am firmly convince 
that much of our difficulty with recruiting, subsidizing 
and commercialism comes from the lack of sportsmanship 
on the part of nonparticipants. It is this type of spectator, 
with no responsibility and nothing to risk, who too often 
puts pressure upon a losing athletic coach. 

James Truslow Adams has the following to say con. 
cerning nonparticipants of the American Civil War: 
“There were also the stay-at-homes, business men, poli- 
ticians, and others, who, having taken good care not to 
risk their own precious lives in fighting, made up for their 
record in the war, or lack of it, by vituperative hatred 
afterward. This always occurs after every war. No one 
ever pretends to hate the enemy or covers him with ob- 
loquy so deeply as does the man or woman who never 
met him in a fair fight.” 

Spectator standards have also fallen down in another 
respect. Westbrook Pegler in a syndicated article written 
on December 31, 1934, calls our attention to “drunken, 
maudlin males and females celebrating after big football 
games.” He satirically states: “But the most encourag- 
ing spectacle that I have seen in connection with the big 
games in the East is that of young girls of, say nineteen 
or twenty, dishevelled, pale, sick, and either babbling or 
stretched out unconscious, with their boy friends of sim- 
ilar years, on the trains bound back to town when the 
big games are over. Brave souls—they are not yet able 
to take it as their elders can, but they keep on trying, 
and in a few seasons become qualified women and men, 
being replaced by other girls and boys a little younger.” 

From these angles it seems very evident that it has be- 
come one of our major responsibilities to take steps that 
will improve the conduct of spectators at interscholastic 
games. At present we have two sets of standards. We 
expect the participant to live up to all that is implied by 
the word sportsmanship, while the spectator is allowed 
to play the part of a drunkard, of a rowdy, and a clown. 
It reminds one of the cartoon that shows two policemen 
chasing newsboys who have been shooting craps in front 
of a Wall Street brokerage building. As the policemen 
run after the boys, they shout, “No gambling here.” 


Spectators, who are usually adults by a large majority, 
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t a high standard of conduct from participants, 
who are usually youngsters. When a young man repre- 
sents his school in varsity competition, he has the re- 
sponsibility of living up to high traditions of sportsman- 
ship, to a standard of conduct that has taken generations 
to develop. It is the coach’s job to take the lead regard- 
ing this responsibility. It seems, however, that if amateur 
sport is to retain its high place in American life, the coach 
must assume the additional responsibility of developing 
sportsmanship among spectators. 


EVERAL years ago a freshman was reported to me 

for cheating during an examination. While talking 
with himi, it was pointed out that, among other things, 
the discipline committee might place him on probation. 
The young man, in great distress, asked if probation 
meant that he could not be on the swimming team. Upon 
being told that he would not be allowed to represent the 
University in any extra-curricular activity, he related the 
following story: 

“When I was in grade school, I was a problem child. I 
was weak physically and retarded mentally. Early in life I 
learned to run from a fight rather than to stand my ground. 
One day dad took me to the Y.M.C.A. where I came under 
the influence of a sympathetic swimming instructor. Here I 
learned to swim. One day I took part in a race, and, for the 
first time in my life, I did not finish last. Encouraged, I 
worked hard and gradually got to be the best in my event. 
Achievement in swimming has done more than anything else 
to enable me to earn my equality among my fellow students. 
It has given me a sense of success and has taught me confi- 
dence. While I am not a star student, I can do college work 
without cheating if you only give me one more chance. But, 
whatever you do, don’t take away my swimming.” 


Most of us are familiar with similar cases. They 
illustrate the significance of success in sport participa- 
tion. 

Dr. William H. Burnham in his classic book, The 
Normal Mind, discusses many important ideas concern- 
ing the function of success and failure in education. It 
seems to me that the following points made by Dr. Burn- 
ham are especially significant: 

1. A definite success, physical or mental, is apt to do 
much toward removing the sense of inferiority. 

2, Everyone, except those whose sense of inferiority has 
been compensated for and who have developed a conceit 
neurosis or the like, needs the stimulus of success; and con- 
tinued failure may develop an incipient neurosis in children 


| who seem normal. 


3. School failures are so common, and the need of the 
stimulus of success so universal, that every teacher should 
attempt to give each child, in some way, the stimulus of a 
marked success. 

4. From the psychological point of view, the doing of a 
significant task of any kind, whether reward comes or not, 
constitutes success. All teachers, social workers, and physi- 
cians must utilize the stimulus of success in order to get 
satisfactory results. 


It is obvious that the field of physical education affords | 
an ideal medium through which success and failure may | 
be utilized in developing normal boys and girls. The} 
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student and the formation of wholesome attitudes toward 
success and failure are of fundamental significance. Here 
again is an idea that no physical education instructor 
can afford to overlook. 


r 1932 Wesley Fesler, an All-American football player 

from Ohio State University, sent a letter to many prom- 
inent college athletes asking how intercollegiate athletics 
had aided each one. Especially significant was Mr. Fes- 
ler’s reply from Clarence Munn, great University of Min- 
nesota athlete. Mr. Munn states: 

“I had no father; my mother worked. I went to grade 
school and caused so much trouble that I was expelled. While 
in junior high school, I was expelled again. The principal 
finally talked me into going out for the basketball team. I 
did, and athletics fascinated me so much that I was out for 
every team. I sincerely feel that this was the turning point 
of my life. I was either to be a member of a tough gang or 
a member of an athletic team. After a couple of months, I 
drifted away from the gang and began going around with the 
boys I had met in athletics. I have learned only good things 
since that time.” 


Here again, most of us know of similar cases. We are 
vaguely conscious of the place that participation in sports 
plays in the development of normal men and women. 
Often, however, I wonder if any of us fully appreciate 
the sociological significance of our job. 

John Dewey has said that, “Moral education in school 
is practically hopeless when we set up the development 
of character as a supreme end, and at the same time 
treat the acquiring of knowledge and the development of 
understanding, which of necessity occupy the chief part 
of school time, as having nothing to do with character.” 

It seems true that we devote little, if any, time toward 
moral education in our public schools. It is the opinion 
of many that this accounts largely for the wide spread of 
crime that is so evident today. 

Lewis E. Lawes, Warden of Sing Sing prison, knows 
a great deal about modern crime. In his book, 20,000 
Years in Sing Sing, Mr. Lawes informs us that 400,000 
men and women fill our prisons and jails. This number 
is constantly increasing and represents only 8 per cent 
of those engaged in criminal practice. According to this, 


‘about 5,000,000 ought to be in prison, judged by our 


present standards. Mr. Lawes reminds us that persons 
between the ages of 15 and 30 constitute 50 per cent of 
the population of the United States, yet they contribute 
75 per cent of our criminals. 

Records of Sing Sing show that 97 per cent of the 
prisoners were never associated with any boys’ clubs 
or any of the other juvenile associations where boys learn 
how to spend their leisure time in wholesome recreation; 
75 per cent were not skilled or learned in mechanics or 
trades; and 99 per cent were never actively interested in 
church organizations. 

Of 500 prisoners chosen at random, it was found that 
225 left school before the sixth grade, 111 finished 
grammar school, 48 had two years in high school, 22 were 
high school graduates, 18 had entered college, and 5 had 
graduated from college. 

This seems to speak well for education, and yet Mr. 
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Lawes states that, ‘““A well-known educator promised a 
decade ago that with the opening of every school, he 
would close a jail. His promise has not been fulfilled. 
He did not appreciate the importance of regulated and 
well-supervised leisure. He did not appreciate the fallacy 
of an education that taught a child to read, but neglected 
the opportunity to teach him to work or even to play. 
Educators and social workers know from actual exper- 
ience that juvenile delinquency gives way before super- 
vised playgrounds and well-organized boys’ clubs and 
kindred organizations.” 

The warden of Sing Sing continues: “In every city 
square of congested areas, I should like to see a boys’ 
and girls’ club house, publicly subsidized, on a par with 
any other part of our elaborate system of education. Op- 
eration of boys’ clubs is estimated at about $15.00 per 
capita annually, whereas maintenance alone of a prisoner 
in Sing Sing and all other penal institutions is well be- 
yond $400.00 a year.” 

Thoughtful people have long realized that a broad 
recreational program helps greatly in minimizing the de- 
velopment of crime. Rather than deplore the emphasis 
that is placed upon school athletics and other extracurric- 
ular activities, it seems that we should enlarge these pro- 
grams and provide similar opportunities for those who 
are unable to attend school. 

Young people are wound up for action; they demand 
a chance for success and failure through some medium 
that engages all of their energies; and because they are 
very much alive, they insist upon “getting a kick” out of 
life. We can provide wholesome outlets for youths’ ener- 
gies. One of the best ways is through a broad program of 
physical recreation. 


F WE believe that there are benefits to be derived from 

participation in athletics, we should extend those bene- 
fits to as many as possible. The Olympic code which 
states that, “The important thing in the Olympic games 
is not winning, but taking part. The essential thing is 
not conquering, but fighting well,” should necessarily 
sound the keynote to our program. 

John R. Tunis, writing in the December, 1934, issue 
of Harpers magazine, informs us that we have passed the 
crisis as a nation of spectators, and that we are rapidly 
becoming a nation of participants. 

It is interesting to note that the development is at- 
tributed to the following facts: 


1. The promotional work done by sporting goods manu- 
facturers. 

2. The shorter working hours made possible by the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. 

3. The decline of Puritanism. 

4. Greater accessibility to sports. 


Mr. Tunis encouragingly states that, “Today there is 
more intelligent appreciation of the values of real sport; 
there are more persons of average ability competing; there 
are more participants who are interested in the game for 
its own sake, more playing than ever before in our history. 
Not only is this a greater period for athletics than the 
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era of the super-champions, but there is every like}. 
hood of greater times ahead.” 

It seems fairly well established that we have Dassed 
from the attendance era in sport to the participation ea: 
yet it is apparent that we can make much further pro. 
ress in this direction. Especially is this true of thoy 
young men and women who are not enrolled in schog 
and of adults. In order to take care of this group, every 
community should have a recreation director whose chief 
function would be to create recreational opportunities fo; 
all. The Amateur Athletic Union is doing good wor 
here, but in many places its activities are dominated } 
high school and college participants. While A.A.U, ath. 
letic sports must necessarily be open to all amateurs, they 
should appeal chiefly to those who do not already haye 
the opportunity to participate through the medium of 
school programs. Physical education instructors can help 
to effect such a policy. 

With the extensive program comes increased respon. 
sibility for the physical education teacher. Naturally, it 
is a greater problem to provide a wholesome program for 
3,000 students than for 100 students. At the University 
of Colorado we have found that many more students are 
injured through the medium of our required sports and 
intramural programs than through our intercollegiate 
sports program. This is due to the fact that we have 
fewer participants in intercollegiate sports and that we 
have less contact with the intramural athlete. In our 
desire to get everyone into a game, we must keep clearly 
in mind the individual’s welfare. It is imperative that 
we require an adequate medical examination of every par- 
ticipant. In addition, we must provide safe playing fields 
and intelligent supervision for all. 


N CLOSING, it seems important to point out the fact 

that most of us who are engaged in the profession of 
physical education devote our time to all, or at least one, 
of the following media: 


1. Required Physical Activities—This, according to 


many, represents vested interests in education because it is 


required. While, for the present at least, it may be wise to 
have minimum requirements in physical education in our col 
leges and universities, it seems that our work can be made 
more worth while to the extent that this requirement angle 
is reduced. 

2. Corrective and Restricted Exercise —Here we find the 
specialized worker whose chief job is to help the boy or gitl 
who is below par physically. Workers in this field are be 
coming increasingly aware of the fact that a physical defect 
often lays the foundation for some mental aberration. 

3. Regulated Intramural Activities —Intramural sports 
are an essentially elective part of our program, intended to 
meet the physical recreational needs of the rank and file of 
the student body. Here we need to place greater emphasis 00 
medical examination before competition, and on greater fac 
tors of safety during competition. 

4. Intercollegiate Sports—Intercollegiate athletics reptt- 
sent the spectacular part and, at the same time, contain @ 
them the dynamite of our program. Here we segregate the 
best athletic types to offer them competition commensurate 
with their exceptional abilities. (Continued on Page 119) 
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FITTING climax 
to a season of bril- 
liant and surprising 


football was provided in the 
twenty-first annual Rose 
Bowl football game played 
at Pasadena, California, 
January 1, 1936. 

In the long history of 
New Year’s Day classics, 
there has never been a 
harder fought game between 
two elevens, which were 
champions in their respec- 
tive districts, nor has public 
interest in the contest, as 
manifested by newspaper 
and radio publicity, ticket 
sale, and individual enthusi- 
asm ever been as_ wide- 
spread. 

The newspapers on the 
coast and in Texas were 
naturally keenly interested 
in the contest and devoted 
many columns, as did sports 
writers in all sections of the 
country, to write-ups of 
players; comparison of the 


The Picturesque Rose Bowl Game 
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WILLIAM K. DUNN 


Director of Health, Physical Education and Athletics, 
Pasadena Junior College 


and 


M. L. CHASE 


Assistant Director of Physical Education, 
Pasadena Junior College 





The Rose Bowl from the air; January 1, 1936 


Will Rogers Memorial; Laguna Beach float 
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All-Americans—Bobby Wil- 
son of S.M.U. and Boboy 
Grayson of Stanford; rec- 
ords, both individual and 
team; coaches, etc. 

Over the radio, sports 
commentators made special 
mention of the merits of the 
respective teams and the 
outcome of the game. There 
was considerable diversity of 
opinion expressed as to the 
winner. 

An indication. of public 
interest in the contest itself 
was evidenced when a new 
record of three days for the 
sale of 85,000 seats in the 
enlarged bowl was _ estab- 
lished. The Stanford man- 
agement, which had control 
of the ticket sale and game 
arrangements, was forced 
for the first time in history 
to cope with a situation in 
which there were over 200,- 
000 applications for seats, 
or three for every seat avail- 
able. The problem of re- 
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Cleopatra’s Barge, commercial float 


turning unfilled requests and checks constituted a more 
trying ordeal than the mailing of tickets to successful 
applicants. Only the experience of Al Masters, Gradu- 
ate Manager of Stanford University, in Rose Bowl games 
enabled him to handle this unique condition with a max- 
imum of satisfaction to all concerned, so that the largest 
crowd in Rose Bowl history was able to see the game. 

Another element which contributed to the record en- 
thusiasm surrounding this contest was the unbounded 
and hearty support which the whole of Texas gave to 
this first Rose Bowl representative of the Lone Star 
state. Caravans of supporters arrived by airplane, train, 
and automobile days in advance of the scheduled game 
to create one of the largest visiting rooting sections ever 
to come with a representative team from another section 
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of the Country, 
Besides their yo. 
cal support, these 
loyal fans lent g 
Picturesquenes 
to the occasion 
with their “ten. 
gallon” hats anq 
accompanying 
colorful attire. 
In the prelim. 
inary arrange. 
ments for this 
game, the seler. 
tion of the west. 
ern _ representa- 
tive was made in 
the latter part of 
November by 
members of the 
Pacific Coast 
Conference, It 
has been the cus- 
tom since 1933 
to allow the of- 
ficials of the ma- 
jor western con- 
ference to name 
their representa- 
tive for the Rose Bowl game. In naming Stanford, con- 
sideration had to be given to the fact that this school 
had tied with the University of California at Berkeley 
and the University of California at Los Angeles for con- 
ference honors, but its impressive victory over Cali- 
fornia in the last game of the season made it desirable 
to select this university. When the Stanford players 
unanimously voted their willingness to accept this re- 
sponsibility for the third successive year, the choice was 
made public, officially opening the nation-wide specula- 
tion and interest which followed. 

Another custom, which was also established in 1933, 
of allowing the Western representative to choose its op- 
ponent, occasioned a great deal of speculation as to the 
team to be invited. The Big Ten competition was not 
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considered be- 
cause of a con- 
ference ruling 
concerning post- 
season games. 
The final selec- 
tion narrowed 
down to Prince- 
ton in the East 
and the winner 
of the Southern 
Methodist-Texas 
Christian game 
in the South. The 
Southern Metho- 
dist team was so 
impressive in its 
victory over the 
University of 
California at Los 
Angeles that it 
soon became the 
outstanding fa- 
vorite with the 
people in south- 
ern California. 
This was a fac- 
tor in the final 
selection by the 
Stanford players of the team from Southern Methodist 
University, made after a thrilling victory over Texas 
Christian in its own conference for its twelfth win of 
the season, thus further building its reputation as a 
worthy contender. 

The presence of Stanford in this twenty-first Rose 
Bowl classic marked its sixth appearance. In previous 
games, it had lost three, won one, and tied one. For 
Southern Methodist, this game marked the first time that 
a southwestern team had participated. Stanford was de- 
termined to uphold the standard of western football, 
which had not fared so well during the past season. It 
was the equal of any team on the coast and possessed 
potentialities which had not materialized at any time 
during its regular season. Southern Methodist, by its 
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Bobby Wilson goes for a gain for $.M.U. 
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Tua Fci—Chinese Empress; Long Beach float 


impressive record against the outstanding teams of the 
country, promised competition that could not be equalled 
anywhere and was just as determined to uphold the rec- 
ord of eastern and southern teams which had played in 
the Rose Bowl previously. The game was truly a “natu- 
ral,” which conclusion was borne out by the quality of 
play exhibited by both teams and by popular acclaim 
from all parts of the country. 

Up to the time of the New Year’s game, the records 
of the past showed that western teams were behind in 
games won, with nine losses, eight victories, and three 
ties. The following history of Rose Bowl engagements 
since 1916 tells the story and is printed to show the 
equality which exists in the brand of football displayed 
in various parts of the country: 
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Alexander the Great’s Conquest of India; a commercial float 


Pennsylvania 
Marines 
Great Lakes 
Harvard 
Ohio State 


Penn State 
U.S.N. Academy 
Notre Dame 
Alabama 
Alabama 
Pittsburgh 
Georgia Tech 
Pittsburgh 
Alabama 
Tulane 
Pittsburgh 
Columbia 
Alabama 
Southern Methodist. 


Coffis (Stanford) snatches a long one from Grayson for the turning point of the game 


0 


WEST 
Washington State...14 
Oregon 
Camp Lewis 


California 

California 

| 2 rere 14 
Washington 

Stanford 

Washington 

Stanford 

Stanford 

California 

5 ee 47 
Washington State... 0 
2. & <. 

2. 6. & 

Stanford 

Stanford 

Stanford 


At this point, the ald 
question of when the Visit 
ing team should come to the 
scene of action raised its 
head once again. Evidently 
Southern Methodist did no 
think that acclimatization 
was necessary for they ar. 
rived in Southern Califomi, 
on the morning of Decem. 
ber 28th, just three days 
before they were to play. 

Furious acclaim marked 
their arrival. A huge crowd 
was on hand to greet them 
when they detrained a 

7:00 a.M. Tournament officials extended the welcome of 
Pasadena and Southern California, and the Texas Society 
was on hand to make them feel more at home. Their 
band, which had preceded the team by a week, added its 
musical greeting to this cordial reception of its gridiron 
heroes. 

In practice preliminary to the game, the tactics in- 
volved were curiously different. Stanford, following its 
usual custom, practiced openly at Brookside Park in 
Pasadena. Throngs visited their daily practices and 
many famous coaches from every section of the United 
States were always to be seen in the crowds along the 
side lines. Prominent among them were “Pop” Warner, 
former Stanford mentor; Ray Morrison, who had left 
Southern Methodist the year previously; “Bo” McMillan 
of Indiana; Robert Zuppke, Illinois; ‘“Prink” Callison, 
Oregon; “Bill” Spalding, University of California at Los 
Angeles; and many others. On the other hand, Southem 
Methodist held its training session in strict privacy with 
the exception of a daily period when sports writers and 
visiting coaches were allowed to see this team in action. 
It happened that “Tiny” Thornhill, Stanford coach, had 
taken advantage of an opportunity to scout his opponents 
after it was known that 
they would oppose his team 
and it was necessary that 
new plays and strategies be 
developed by the Texans. 

Both teams approached 
the day of the game with 
their squads apparently in- 
tact. Injured players were in 
good condition. The coaches 
expected to place their 
strongest combinations on 
the field. 

The game itself is always 
preceded by the world 
famous ‘‘Tournament of 
Roses” parade. This takes 
place in the forenoon of 
New Year’s Day and pro- 
ceeds through the streets of 
Pasadena. It is charactet- 
ized by many floats, deco 
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rated entirely in flowers and greenery, by smartly ap- 

inted riders on beautiful horses, the presence of many 
celebrities, a Tournament Queen, and marching bands. 
Contrary to the ideas of many who have never seen this 

rgeous spectacle, the parade does not enter the Rose 
Bowl. This year a crowd estimated at a million and a 
half lined the curbing at Colorado street to watch this 
four-mile procession of beauty pass by. 

Game time found the 85,000 spectators in their seats 
at the Bowl ready to witness a thrilling climax to a day 
already filled with sights never to be forgotten. 

To those unfamiliar with the setting, the Rose Bowl 


Betty Bailey, and its diminutive mustang mascot, Peru- 
na; and the usual warming-up exercises of both teams. 

By way of digression at this point it might be well to 
make mention of the “Mustang” band. As one sports 
writer has it, this organization was one of the “rootin- 
est, tootinest bands that ever represented any school 
anywhere.” As stated above, it had preceded the team to 
Southern California by a week and had played to crowded 
houses in one of the largest theaters in Los Angeles. To 
many it was the main attraction of the day, certainly, 
with its jazz tunes and strutting, quick-stepping person- 
nel, a departure from the commonly accepted type of 





100,000 roses picture Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette; South Pasadena float, winner of sweepstakes prize 


may be described as an enclosed oval set in an arroyo or 
old river bed which has been converted into a park. On 
three sides there are mountains, while the open side looks 
up to the skyline of Pasadena and the beautiful Colo- 
tado Street bridge. To reach the Bowl, it is necessary to 
descend about 200 feet from the level of the city but 
many roads have been constructed to facilitate the 
prompt movement of traffic. Ample parking facilities are 
provided by utilizing the fairways of the Municipal Golf 
Course which immediately adjoins the Bowl. Much time 
is spent in preparing the turf inside the Bowl. The ab- 
sence of extreme cold makes it possible to preserve the 
green grass of the summer months and this furnishes a 
beautiful sight to those who pass from the brown ex- 
panse of the approaches into the Bowl. 

The game preliminaries included the ceremonies of the 
Stanford Band, which had previously played at the 
doors of the dressing-room of its team, following its 
usual procedure; the appearance of the justly famous 
Southern Methodist Band with its piquant drum major, 


college band to which the crowds are accustomed. 

Game time found both teams outwardly tense and 
nervous. Veterans of the game standing on the side lines 
stated that they had never seen two squads as keyed up 
to the battle which was ahead. 

Hard clean football prevailed throughout the contest, 
there being a total of 45 yards of penalties, 20 against 
Southern Methodist and 25 against Stanford. 

Many noticeable acts of sportsmanship took place on 
the field during the game when the players of either team 
congratulated their opponents upon hard tackles or nice 
defensive work against passes. On many occasions, play- 
ers helped one another to their feet and inquired after 
the injuries for which time had been called. Frank Alu- 
stiza, the injured Stanford player, was given the honor 
of representing Stanford at the tossing of the coin be- 
fore the kick-off. 

Both lines played superlative football. The offensive 
as well as the defensive play was as good or better than 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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TREMENDOUS task has recently 
Teacher- been completed with the publica- 
Training tion in the December Research Quar- 
Standards terly of the final report of the National 


Study of Professional Education in 
Health and Physical Education. This report will be pre- 
sented before the Teacher-Training Section of the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association at its annual meeting 
in April for final adoption, and the standards set up will 
thereafter be recommended for guidance in the training 
of teachers of physical education in secondary schools. 

The National Study Committee has been functioning 
since July, 1931, under the chairmanship of N. P. Neil- 
son of the School of Hygiene and Physical Education of 
Stanford University, formerly Chief of the Division of 
Health and Physical Education in the California State 
Education Department. In that year the Department of 
School Health and Physical Education of the National 
Education Association initiated the study, and in 1932 it 
was decided that six national organizations in the field of 
physical education should sponsor the completion of the 
project. A committee of six members was appointed to 
represent the sponsoring organizations, as follows: 

American Physical Education Association: G. B. Af- 
fleck. 

Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation: W. G. Moorhead. 

Administrative Directors’ Society: E. M. Sanders. 

National Association of Directors of Physical Educa- 
tion for College Women: Dr. Gertrude Moulton. 

College Physical Education Association: Dr. Harry A. 
Scott. 

Department of School Health and Physical Education 
of the N.E.A.: N. P. Neilson, National Chairman. 

With the appointment of the National Study Com- 
mittee, the forty-eight states were arranged in six dis- 
tricts, and state committees were also appointed for the 
double purpose of supplying advice and constructive criti- 
cism on the project as it developed, and of keeping the 
profession at large informed as to its progress. Between 
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three hundred and four hundred teachers and adminis. 
trators worked on these state committees. 

It was decided early to limit the study to the deve 
ment of standards for the preparation of the health and 
physical education director or teacher in the secon, 
school, and this problem was sub-divided for detaile4 
study by six sub-committees which were responsible fo, 
formulating the detailed standards presented in the fing] 
report. The thirty-five members of these sub-committee, 
deserve the hearty thanks of the profession for the eq] 
with which they have carried on these studies. 

Reports of the National Study Committee have bee 
made each year since its inception to the Teacher-Traip. 
ing Section of the A.P.E.A., and have also been discussed 
before the meetings of the other sponsoring organizations. 
Preliminary reports of progress were published in the 
March 1933 Research Quarterly, and in the JourRNat op 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION in September, 1934, 

In 1934, The National Study Committee authorized 
the formation of a special sub-committee, to be known 
as the National Rating Committee, which was to be 
charged with the function of evaluating, according to the 
new standards, any professional training institutions 
which desired this service. It is the thought that event- 
ually an approved list of professional training programs 
in the United States will thereby become available. Mean- 
while, the published standards offer the opportunity for 
self-evaluation of professional training institutions. 

Mr. Neilson and the members of the National Study 
Committee, who have borne the brunt of the initiation, 
organization, and coordination of all these labors for the 
past five years, are to be congratulated on the formula- 
tion of these progressive standards, which will stand as 
goals for the improvement of professional training in 
health and physical education throughout the United 
States. The completion of this report is an outstanding 
milestone in the progress of physical education. 





HE attention of our readers is called 


Introducing to a change in the make-up of the 
Consecutive JourNAL which is expected to be of 
Paging special assistance in using bound vol- 


umes of the magazine, and in using the 
annual index to locate articles. Beginning with the Jan- 
uary 1936 issue, the pages of the JouRNAL are to be 
numbered consecutively throughout the volume, instead 
of having each issue start with page one, as has been our 
custom hitherto. This change has been made by vote of 
the Executive Committee. With the increased use of the 
Journat for library and reference work by students and 
teachers, the need for continuous pagination as an added 
convenience in locating material had become apparent. 


HROUGHOUT its history, the pro 

gram of instruction and learning in 
that which in recent years has been 
commonly designated as physical educa- 
tion, has been confined almost exclu- 
sively to the four walls of the gymnasium or the swim- 
ming pool, or to the sports field, and has been limited to 
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a program of learning activities that can best be described 
as laboratory practice. This may be explained by the fact 
that throughout its history the program has been directed 
toward certain limited objectives—providing students 
with exercise, giving them a bit of recreation, developing 
strength, agility, endurance, rhythm, and similar quali- 
ties. These objectives could be attained only by “putting 
the students through their paces.” The program in con- 
sequence has been limited to drilling, exercising, practic- 
ing, and playing in the class room, i. e., in the gymnasium, 
in the pool, and on the field. 

In recent years, however, there has been a marked 
tendency to abandon the old objectives in favor of other 
objectives which are both more acceptable and more de- 
fensible. The newer objectives of the program, as in- 
terpreted by the present writer, may be stated briefly as 
follows: 

1. Participating in a program of sports according to 
social and hygienic standards. 


2. Appreciating the more technical aspects of sports— 
rules, records, performances, etc. 

3. Appreciating the historical and cultural significance 
of sports. 

4, Appreciating the place and significance of sports in 
one’s own life. 

The point I wish to make in this brief essay is just 
this: if we have abandoned old objectives and adopted 
new objectives, as we most certainly have, then we must 
also abandon old teaching-learning practices and adopt 
new teaching-learning practices adapted to the new ob- 
jectives. Specifically, this means that we should abandon 
the old practice of confining the teaching-learning pro- 
gram in this curriculum to laboratory practice alone, and 
expand it to include other types of learning activities 
accommodated to the new needs. It is a common practice 
in the other divisional curricula—mathematics, civics, 
home economics, agricultural education, etc.—to require 
the students to study textbooks, read magazines and 
books, write papers on assigned topics, and perform 
many other learning activities outside of class. Such 
learning activities have been proven to be effective and 
worth while. If they are effective and worth while in 
these courses, there is every reason to believe that they 
would equally be effective and worth while as a means of 
achieving our newly established objectives in the curricu- 
lum called physical education. 

The point I am making may be illustrated by reporting 
a conversation I had last summer with a high school 
teacher who taught both physical education (sports) and 
industrial arts. I asked him to enumerate the principal 
learning activities he asked the students to perform in 
physical education. He responded, “Practice dancing, play 
volleyball, practice tumbling, play softball, practice track 
and field events, practice swimming, etc.” Then I asked 
him to enumerate the principal learning activities he 
asked the students to perform in industrial art. He re- 
sponded, ‘‘Practice using various tools, practice construct- 
ing furniture, read the textbook, read materials in the 
school library, participate in class discussions, observe 
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and report on expert workmen, write term papers, etc.” 
It will be noted that in physical education (sports), 
learning activity was confined to and restricted to prac- 
tice and play, while in industrial art it extended beyond 
the classroom and included a wide variety of activities. 
It is my contention that if it is desirable to use facilities 
other than the classroom and to use out-of-class learning 
activities in teaching industrial art, it is also desirable to 
use similar facilities and an equally wide variety of learn- 
ing activities in teaching sports. 

The reader should not infer from the above statement 
that I am in favor of curtailing the laboratory type of 
learning activity in sports education. Not at all! The 
laboratory type of learning activity should remain the 
core of the program in teaching-learning in this cur- 
riculum. I am merely advancing the thought that we 
might advisedly add the other types of learning activity 
to the program. Reading books outside of class, writing 
papers outside of class, observing performances outside 
of class, etc., may contribute a great deal toward in- 
creasing the student’s technical knowledge of sports, 
sportsmanship, “healthmanship,” and general apprecia- 
tion of sports—all of which are important matters in liv- 
ing a good life—By S. C. Staley, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Illinois. 


R. WILLIAM (BILL) BURDICK 

died on December 21, 1935. Though 
his earthly task has been consummated, 
his spirit lives on in the hearts of his 
friends, and his influence for good— 
spiritually, socially, and professionally—will live on for 
years. He was a pathfinder, an organizer of rare ability, 
a helpful supervisor, a wise counsellor, and a most gifted 
teacher. 

As President of our National Association, he gave 
leadership and outstanding service. As State Director of 
Health and Physical Education for the state of Maryland, 
he established a program of social and recreational ac- 
tivities that reached every section of the state. As a 
council representative for the state of Maryland in the 
National Education Association, he was a tireless and 
unselfish worker. 

As President of the National Society of State Directors 
of Physical and Health Education, and Associate Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association, he 
gave wise, tactful, and significant guidance. As a great 
national leader, he served the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation and other nation-wide movements with deep sin- 
cerity and outstanding ability. 

He was one of the first members of the American 
Academy of Physical Education and also one of the first 
to receive the Fellowship Award from the A.P.E.A. 

He was a friend of all. He was tolerant at all times, 
but was always a persistent protagonist of the cause that 
he felt was just. “Bill” Burdick has gone to his well- 
deserved rest, but he still lives in the hearts of his friends, 
and his spirit goes marching on.—Submitted by Dr. F. 
W. Maroney. 


Dr. William H. 
Burdick—An 
Appreciation 
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The Log of Health + A Practical Plan 


for the Correction of Defects in High School 


By 


RICHARD M. CLINE 


Department of Health and Physical Education, 
Long Beach, California 


vigorous individual with all the resources of health 

intact is one of the major problems of modern so- 
ciety. The problem of education is to keep the child 
healthy while he is in school and to train him so that he 
will have an adequate knowledge and appreciation of 
facts and values relative to individual and community 
health which will insure the maintenance of a high 
standard of healthful living during school and postschool 
days. 

A plan of health education will be presented which, 
while it does not pretend to solve the problem in its en- 
tirety, has proved itself effective in an important field of 
this subject and is indicative of some possibilities in the 
adequate discharge of this important function of the 
school. 

The data and illustrations presented here deal with the 
health of young people only in regard to the bodily areas 
comprising the eyes, ears, nose, throat, and teeth. They 
should be indicative, nevertheless, of the general health 
status of school children. 

The importance of finding a solution to the problem 
presented becomes apparent as the health status of school 
children is observed. Dr. Rosenow of the Mayo Clinic 
stated in a recent article’ that infections in or about the 
teeth, tonsils, or the sinuses become focal points of in- 
fection from which various diseases, such as infectious 
arthritis, myositis, rheumatic fever, ulcer of the stomach, 
appendicitis, heart trouble, hay fever, asthma, and many 
others, gain entrance to the body. Other authorities 
assert that from 70 to 90 per cent of all diseases that 
infect the human system gain entrance through these 
areas. The significance of these diseases mentioned by 
Dr. Rosenow to human health and happiness may be 
comprehended when their prevalence and the devastating 
inroads they make on life are considered. 

Some idea of the number of children who suffer from 
these types of infections may be gained from the follow- 
ing instances. During an annual inspection, in one junior 
high school having a population of thirteen hundred, sev- 
enty-eight children were found to have soft gums. On lab- 
oratory analyses of the cultures taken from the mouth of 
these people, fifty-eight were found to have Vincent’s dis- 
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1 Dr. Rosenow, “Studies in Focal Infection and on Elective Local- 
ization and Cataphoretic Velocity of Streptococci,” Journal of the 
Southern California State Dental Association, (August, 1934). 


ease (trench mouth), twenty-six severe and thirty-two 
moderate. In one instance a boy who had recently moved 
into that school district was found to have so severe a 
case of Vincent’s disease that all his teeth had to be re. 
moved, and he had to be subjected to a long and painful 
period of treatment. 


Thirty-five children in the same school were found to 
be in very urgent need of eye corrections and treatment. 
Two of these each had one eye classed as 10/200, that 
is, the best they could do with the defective eyes was to 
read at ten feet what the normal eye can read at two 
hundred feet. Three had eyes classed at 10/100; and 
three had eyes classed at 10/70. The best record for any- 
one in this group was 10/30. It should be kept in mind 
that these thirty-five children were in addition to the 
other children in the school who had had visual defects 
corrected. It does not require a vivid imagination to 
comprehend the handicap under which they were striving 
to obtain an education. 

The school involved was in a system that used the 
health service plan in which periodic inspections were 
made with consequent home notification in cases needing 
professional attention. While these cases of poor visual 
ability therefore had probably been noted previously, 
proper methods of follow-up and education necessary to 
insure correction had not been used. In this same school, 
the first inspection revealed that 95 per cent of the stu- 
dents suffered from some defect of one or more of the 
areas comprised in the eyes, ears, nose, throat, and 
teeth that needed treatment. 


The foregoing illustrations give some idea as to the 
possible number of children in any school population who 
may be suffering from impairments or diseases of those 
or other bodily areas. The importance of frequent in- 
spection and proper care, preventative and curative of 
organic and functional defects, therefore, is very apparent. 
The plan, the description of which follows, was devised 
to meet this obvious need. 

The Log of Health_—One important feature of the plan 
was found in the fact that its machinery provided for an 
accurate method of tabulating results and of ascertaining 
at any time the exact status as to progress toward the 
prescribed goals of the individual, the homeroom, or the 
student body. It, therefore, was called the Log of Health. 

In brief, the Log of Health was a school program 
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in health education and service conducted in the Alexan- 
ger Hamilton Junior High School of Long Beach, Cal- 
fornia, aS @ school project. The plan was an experiment 
in health education as an activity. It was conducted with 
the consent of the Department of Health and Physical 
Education of the Public Schools of Long Beach, and was 
carried out as a contest between the various homerooms 
or sections of the school, running for a semester. The 
oal for the section was to atrive at a status in which 
each of its members had met all requirements set up for 
it by the health adviser (nurse). The project was con- 
tinued for a period of seven semesters with the results 
illustrated later in this article. 

Aims of the Log of Health.—The first and immediate 
aim was to help the student maintain his health while at 
'Hamilton, at the highest possible level, thereby con- 

| tibuting to his scholastic advancement, physical growth, 
and general well-being. 

The second objective was to graduate each child with 
all remediable defects corrected. 

In the third instance the plan contemplated the culti- 
vation in each student of an appreciation of health values 
that would cause him to practice health measures in post- 
school days which would insure his health. 

Another essential aim, if the three just mentioned were 
to be realized, was to inform the home about the need of 
care or professional attention in each case and to get from 
the home a statement of commitment to the responsibility 
of securing this care or professional attention for the 
student. 

The next step was to assure care or service in each 
case by stimulating the student to action by making the 
endeavor a group project as well as an individual one, by 
introducing the incentives of competition and award, and 
by placing behind the project the drive and influence of 
the section teacher, the health adviser, the physical educa- 
tion teacher, and the social pressure of the group (the 
homeroom or section). 

Finally, the Log program was vitalized, made vivid and 
enjoyable in content and practice by introducing into its 
administration those elements of competition, both indi- 
vidual and team, that are familiar to the child in his 
tecreational and sports life. This purpose was further 
realized by providing rewards and honors that were at- 
tractive. 

Administrative and Promotional Procedure.—The whole 
teaching personnel of the school was involved. Each pupil 
was inspected by the school dentist and the school physi- 
cian every semester. From the results of these inspections, 
the health adviser set up the goals for each individual. 
She also awarded all “O.K.’s” as these goals were met. 
The “O.K.” was the term used to indicate that a goal or 
all goals had been met. 

The section teacher was responsible for the promotion 
of the program in her section. It was her duty to see that 
all lectures and bulletins concerning the Log were given 
due emphasis, to see that the graph for her section was 
kept up to date, to send in Log reports when due, and to 
confer with each child in the section that seemed to be 
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having difficulty in meeting the various requirements. 

The program was coordinated with the student govern- 
ment through a commissioner of safety. This officer was 
responsible for collecting Log reports from the representa- 
tives of the various sections, and, through these same 
people, for distributing to the sections bulletins, lectures, 
and other materials relative to the contest. 

The health committee composed of the principal, two 
section teachers, two teachers from the department of 
health and physical education, and the health adviser 
controlled and originated policies and regulations. The 
chairman of the health committee was the executive of- 
ficer of the organization. The administration of the Log 
program occupied about one hour a day of the time of 
the chairman. 

Part of the content of the course in health education 
taught by the teachers of physical education dealt with 
Log objectives and related topics. 

Setting Up the Project.—The first step in each semes- 
ter in launching the Log contest was to inspect each child. 
From the findings of these inspections the goals for the 
semester were set up. The goals for the individual were 
placed on prepared forms, the Health Log History, the 
Health Log Record, and the Home Notification Card. 
The Log History was kept by the health adviser for her 
own use. The Log Record was sent to the section teacher. 
The Home Notification Card was also sent to the section 
teacher and thence to the home by the child to be re- 
turned at the earliest possible moment, properly signed. 

The contest started when the Home Notification Cards 
were given out. It then became a contest between the 
sections in each grade to see which would be first to have 
all cards returned properly signed. In the case of each 
individual it became a project to have all defects of the 
areas involved corrected. The project, in the case of the 
section, was to have each child in that section meet all 
requirements before the semester was over and before any 
other section was able to attain that goal. 

Other devices to promote interest and convey needed 
information were bulletins and lectures. The bulletins 
transmitted various items of interest, instruction, and 
the standings of the various sections. The lectures were 
for the convenience of the section teacher to be read 
verbatim or to be used as suggestive material for talks 
by the teacher on various aspects of health involved. 
These bulletins and lectures were sent out on alternate 
weeks. The section teacher was expected to devote one 
section period a week to Log promotion. Once each 
semester at the beginning of the contest a letter was sent 
to parents enlisting their cooperation and explaining to 
them the purpose of the program. 

Rewards.—Too often rewards for healthful living are 
placed, in the process of education, too far in the future 
and are too intangible to challenge the interest of the 
young. It was with this thought in mind that the health 
committee provided awards for which there would be 
competition. 

The Long Beach Dental Association donated a per- 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Water Parties for Indoor Pools 


The Creation 


S AN incentive to those 
who do not swim well, 
to those who rather 


fear deep water, even in a re- 
stricted pool, and to those 
who do not know how to use 
their leisure week-ends cre- 
atively, we designed our first Water Party at Lasell Jun- 
ior College. Mermaid attendance was surprising and the 
splashed audience was so delighted that the now annual 
party is greatly anticipated. 

The following ideas were designed and carried out in a 
pool 42’ x 12’, 2’ to 6’ in depth; in a room 52’ x 12’. 
This space also includes four dressing cubbyholes, a 
shower, and a row of hair dryers. As many as eighty 
have attended the parties although not all have gone in 
the water. It is suggested that swimmers choose only a 
certain number of games for entry. 

The school is situated in a heavily posted suburban 
section and the greens and scrub oaks described in the 
third setting were brought in from outside in cars by 
one or two day students. However it is surprising how 
much local color can be effected by a few simple logs and 
branches given generously by owners of vacant lots. The 
sea products were brought in from a camp on the ocean 
although “synthetic” species are effective. 


Three Settings 


A. The Mermaid’s Frolic.— Down the stairway to the 
pool and you follow the insecurely tacked, wriggly black 
eel on the wall, heading for the net draped near the 
lower landing. Shells, an old green bottle, seaweed, and 
several dry young crabs are caught in it. 

Tennis and squash nets sewed to extend from floor to 
ceiling outline the seaweed home. Intermittently, tropical 
fish swim; all shapes, sizes, colors, and designs. Genuine 
seaweed, supplemented with green and coral crepe paper 
seaweed, hangs as a refuge for these fish. Stones, clam, 
oyster, scallop, and snail shells, the latter still reverber- 
ating with the roar of ocean waves, are scattered as 
though by the latest tide. 

A crab dangles by a single claw from a scap net. Sev- 
eral harmless horseshoe crabs wander desultorily about. 

In a far corner, half hidden with seaweed and net, is 
an open battered sea chest. Jewels and precious metals 
gleam forth. 

Two posters from the art studio are tucked behind the 
longest stretches of net. One displays two mermaids 
basking in the sun, and was used first of all to announce 
the party; the other is an all-over tropical fish design. 

Truly you feel down in the glorious, phosphorescent 
haven of the mermaids. 


KATHERINE ADAMS MENGES 


Director of Dancing and Swimming, 


Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


By 


B. The Ocean Liner Party, 

For days we have know 
that the S.S. Lasell would sai 
according to poster schedule 
Following the wharf, pier, ang 
dock arrows we go down the 
stairway to the gangplank 
and aboard with the assistance of the gob stationed there 
to prevent any watery mishaps. Many pungently odoroys 
ropes hold the vessel and keep the crowd from pushing on, 

To the right is a baggage car, and judging by the 
labeled luggage there are many college students on board, 
Along the white rail are strung life preservers (inne 
tubes rolled with white paper). The cabins are numbered, 
The windows are covered and only a painted porthole 
showing darkness beyond is open. 

Two huge cardboard smokestacks bearing the ship’ 
name and insignia extend above the cabins. Flying from 
stem to stern are nautical flags, the best of Dennison’; 
colors and Webster’s flag designs. Three blasts, “All 
ashore that’s going ashore,” and we’re off! 


C. Camp Lasell Meet.— Following the evergreen trail 
(whether it be Creeping Jenny, Prince’s Pine, or green 
arrows) to Camp Lasell is an easy hike. The sweet odor 
of pine and hemlock reaches out a greeting and before 
you can say “Robinhood” you are on the very shores of 
Wewantabiggapool Lake. Mingled with the evergreens 
(some on standards like so many Christmas trees) are 
the most tenacious of the deciduous trees, the oaks. Crisp 
brown leaves crackle as you pass, and drop with each 
draught as though lake breezes precipitate their falling. 

Across the expanse of water and covering the windows 
semaphore flags are poised in signal. 

The poles are all wrapped with bark and bear signs: 
“Sprayed with Poison—Do Not Let Animals Graze.” 
Other signs read: ““Mac’s Garage—Flats Fixed—1} mi.” 
“Mt. Bragdon 2 mi., Pike’s Peak 3,000 mi.’’; “No Poach- 
ing”; “Prevent Forest Fires—It Pays”; “No Gunning.” 
In spite of these we find the skin of a wildcat and several 
guns as well as fishing tackle. Fish sizzles in the frying 
pan placed over the electrified camp fire. Near it an axe 
has been poised in a log as though carelessly left when 
the last log was placed on the fire. 

A Camp Museum in one corner is carefully tagged. A 
large dusty spider’s web (twigs and string) has covered a 
corner of it but we can still see the startling copperhead 
shedding — “found within 2 miles”; the doodlebug — 
“most commonly called the mosquito”; the first snipe— 
carefully preserved in cellophane; a maidenhair fern and 
as many season-defying herbs and bugs as the campers 
have the ingenuity to gather. 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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By 


ROLF E. MELLBY 


Athletic Supervisor, 
Franklin Junior High School, 
Brainerd, Minnesota 


of a well-rounded physical education program. 

In present-day physical education, where the 
manifold benefits of this work are being recognized, the 
instructor must present a wide range of activity. Also a 
well-rounded program provides a variety of activities for 
the same fundamental objectives. For this purpose rope 
jumping may be used to obtain the same benefits that 
are obtained in other activities such as leg and arm de- 
velopment, which may be regularly obtained from calis- 
thenics, free exercise, or apparatus work; rhythm and 
coordination that are obtained from marching, dances, 
and games; and organic development that is obtained 
from some of the more strenuous sports and activities. 
Jumping is one of the fundamental physical actions of a 
child and rope jumping provides a natural outlet for this 
expression of physical vigor, especially for the pupils of 
junior high school age or younger, who, when they have 
been sitting still in a classroom for some time, come in 
to the gymnasium and seem to be ready to “pop,” so 
anxious are they to get rid of some of this pent-up ener- 
gy. At this age we find also that the desire for skill and 
technique is overlapping with this former desire for ac- 
tivity for its own sake. In providing for individual 


We RECOMMEND rope jumping as one phase 


differences, rope jumping provides an activity that has a 


Rope Jumping ¢ °® 


wide range of appeal, both for members of the class who 
are not so athletically inclined (that is toward “con- 
tact” sports) and on the other extreme for those who 
enjoy the definitely “contact” sports and who are mo- 
tivated by the fact that they have seen some of their 
heroes of the ring jumping rope in training and realize 
its “training” value. We do not have the space here to 
attempt to justify the teaching of rope jumping in our 
physical education classes, nor would it be necessary, as 
each teacher naturally has his or her own concept of 
values and objectives to be worked out, but we offer 
this description of the activity as a suggestion for en- 
largement of the program, and we do believe that jump- 
ing gives a unique method of varying the class work. 
At the same time it maintains and aids in carrying out 
the objectives of a physical education program. 
Jumping-ropes can be made very easily and inexpen- 
sively. There are ropes on the market which can be 
purchased for around 60 cents each, but we have made 
them for a fraction of that cost. The rope we used was 
3g inches in diameter, No. 8 sash cord of a good grade 
which cost around eighty cents for 100 feet. For handles 
we sawed old broomsticks preferring, of course, the ones 
made of hardwood, into 4%4-inch lengths. A 2%4-inch 
round head screw and two 34-inch washers for each 
handle complete the material required. The screws hold- 
ing the washers are fastened firmly in the handles so as 
to protrude about % to 3% inches and then the rope, 
which is cut into 8- or 9-foot lengths, is fastened to the 
screws and between the washers by doubling it down for 
a 2-inch loop and fixing the short end to the rope by 
winding it with string or adhesive tape. The loop should 





Left to right: (1) “Doublejump”—Rope has just completed first turn and must turn once more before feet strike. Note that the boy has 
jumped no higher than usual but has raised his feet higher by bending his knees. (2) “Straight jump”—rope swinging backward. Note 


Construction of rope handles. (3) Jumping in deep knee bending position—jumper has shortened rope handles. (4) 


swinging forward, arms crossed. 





“Cross over”—rope 
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not be tight on the screw. A coat of varnish or two, 
especially on the middle of the rope, will add materially 
to the life of the rope, and the handles may be lacquered 
any color you desire. In this manner you can make 50 
good jumping ropes for less than 6 dollars or approxi- 
mately 12 cents apiece. 

In class work the pupils are placed on the floor in open 
order and each one given a rope. Two or more leaders are 
appointed for each class—-one to direct the activity and 
the others to circulate about giving individual aid and 
instruction. After the pupils have mastered the funda- 
mentals of jumping, which really takes a very short 
while, this period is best conducted with music, prefer- 
ably to a good march tune in 4/4 time. Emphasis is placed 
on rhythm and good form. Short simple routines are 
worked out which include hopping on both feet, stepping, 
hopping on right or left 
foot, swinging the rope for- 
ward or backward, and 
crossing the rope in front 
or back. The class performs 
these in unison and in 
rhythm to music. It is 
quite impossible, consider- 
ing the short time spent in 
this period, to get all mem- 
bers of a large class to jump 
in perfect rhythm, but in 
the simple routines those 
who cannot follow the 
rhythms are easily singled 
out and are given special 
attention. 

During short rest pe- 
riods, demonstrations of 
tricks are given, and a little 
time is allowed for the most advanced pupils to practice 
these, but no requirements are made for these on the class 
as a whole. These tricks are included in a series of skill 
tests which include other activities besides rope jumping. 
We sometimes wind up this period in the boys’ classes 
with an endurance jumping contest of a simple type of 
jump so that all can participate and get a good “warming 
up.” Quite often also, we finish this period with some 
form of rope-jumping relays where we use various styles 
of jumps to a point and back—each team using only one 
rope. Other supplementary activities used for this jump- 
ing period are the jump-stick relay or adaptations in 
which one long rope is constantly being swung at a point 
in front of the team, or the class is in a circle and a rope 
which has a weight on one end, is swung around the 
circle, or a fish pole is held by one end and swept around 
close to the floor so that all must jump it. This rope- 
jumping period is always held at the beginning of the 
class and should not be more than ten minutes long. An 
even shorter period is recommended for girls. During the 
informal five-minute period before the start of a class, we 
always have enough ropes hanging on the wall so that 
many, instead of warming up with a ball, take a rope and 
try some new tricks, or try to perfect the old ones. 





(1) “Team jumping”—Each has hold of one end of partner’s rope. 
(2) “Cross over’—rope swinging backwards; very good jumping form. 
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We wish to emphasize here that care should be taken 
when first starting a class or group in rope jumping no, 
to start too strenuously nor at any time should anybody 
a girl especially, be allowed to jump excessively, because 
of physical disabilities and organic disorders that are 
liable to develop. Some cases have been brought to our 
attention where pupils made their own ropes at home 
and either they or friends who have become interested 
have jumped excessively and, more important, without 
proper training for this activity. They have suffered in 
the ankles and legs, and sometimes experienced mild 
organic troubles. Of course, this is true of most any 
strenuous physical activity in which seldom-used muscles 
are put to any unaccustomed work, and fortunately wears 
off just like any muscle stiffness or soreness if not aggra- 
vated. We have learned by medical advice that in aj 
probability the parts whic 
will become irritated are 
the weakest parts—bone, 
muscles, or connective tis. 
sue, usually in the lower 
leg or ankle. By the same 
reasoning, it is, then, these 
parts that will be built up 
by proper use of the ‘ac. 
tivity and so we have the 
endorsement of physicians 
on our program of rope 
jumping. (This latter con- 
sideration would be of 
value, we believe, in the 
field of therapeutic and 
corrective gymnastics, but 
we have had neither the 
opportunity nor the experi- 
ence in the short time that we have developed this ac- 
tivity to do a great deal with this phase.) So in introduc- 
ing rope jumping, we usually precede it with a month or 
more of our supplementary material, including ankle and 
leg strengthening exercise. This is followed by a week or 
more of practice without the ropes at all and when we 
do bring the ropes out, we are very “stingy” with them 
for the first month. Girls are never permitted to jump 
more than fifteen or twenty times the first few periods 
and always have less strenuous and shorter periods of 
jumping than the boys. 

We find that pupils who have jumped rope in their 
own back-yard—and most of them have—before seeing 
this activity in school, swing their arms like windmills 
and make two jumps, either hops or steps, to each tum 
of the rope. Evidently this is a simpler coordination but 
we require them to make only one jump with each tum 
of the rope. The fundamentals we teach are grip of the 
handle, stance or position, swing of the rope, and proper 
method of jumping. Briefly, they are as follows: 

Grip.—The handles should be held loosely in the 
fingers—not in the palm as you would hold a hammet 
but in the finger as you would hold a golf club. The 
thumb should be placed on top of the handle when the 
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rope is in swinging position in order to control the swing. 

Stance.—The stance varies, of course, according to 
the type of jump performed but the basic position which 
we teach first, and from which we develop the others, is 
for a hopping jump on both feet. This is made with feet 
and knees together, upper arm and elbows in close to the 
side, forearms projecting outward practically horizontal 
and forward at about a 30-degree angle from the body. 
The stance should be very erect, head up and eyes straight 
forward; in fact, we must remind the pupil often not to 
look at his feet. 

Swing.—After the rope is once in motion, the swing 
is maintained entirely by wrist action. Here we find some 
difficulty at first, especially in teaching those who have 
already formed the habit of swinging the arms, but we 
emphasize that the pupil must have the “feel” of the rope. 
Besides being a very inefficient and ungraceful motion, it 
is impossible to get any speed on the rope with this cir- 
cular motion of the arms. 

Jump.—The jump is made on the toes, legs straight 
but not stiff, with a minimum of bending at the knees. 
Emphasis for form and rhythm is placed on jumping just 
high enough off the floor to clear the rope. This is a diffi- 
cult part to develop, but it is explained logically that the 
rope is only 34 inches in diameter and it is not necessary 
to jump two feet off the floor to clear it. Some of those 
who jump well just seem to raise their toes from the po- 
sition in which they are on the floor (standing on toes) 
and clear the rope nicely. These are the fundamentals. 
Of course, each pupil adapts himself or herself to what- 
ever position is most natural by small changes of these 
standards such as moving arms slightly forward or up- 
ward, etc. 

When the pupil has acquired this fundamental tech- 
nique by practice and individual instruction, we continue 
with other styles of jumping, maintaining as much as 
possible these fundamentals of good form. It is usually 
necessary merely to demonstrate the new steps and the 
pupil can execute them immediately. These include hop- 
ping on either right or left foot, skipping, alternating feet, 
and stepping—these are done swinging the rope either 
backward or forward. From these styles we develop 
simple routines and do them in time to music, emphasiz- 
ing rhythm. These occupy most of the time used in the 
rope-jumping period. 

In trick rope jumping, there are three tricks which are 
used most and from which an endless combination of 
stunts can be produced. The most popular, because it is 
comparatively easy to do, is crossing the handles of the 
rope in front of the body while the rope is swinging over 
the head, so that the rope is crossed when coming down 
and opened with the ends on opposite sides of the body, 


to permit the performer to jump through. This is as easy 


swinging the rope backward as forward. The second trick 
is crossing one handle in front of the body so that the 
two ends of the rope are together and the performer does 
not jump through the rope at all. Both of these tricks are 
alternated with straight jumps of various styles. The third 
trick, and perhaps the most difficult, is to swing the rope 
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through two complete revolutions during one jump, called 
“doubles.” This trick is accomplished by an extra snap 
of the wrist to give the rope more speed and by jumping 
a little higher in the air and bending the knees while in 
the air. It may be done continuously but is easier when 
alternated with a straight jump. Combinations of these 
tricks with different styles of jumps may be done, run- 
ning or standing, alone or in pairs, with one rope or two 
ropes in which case the players hold one handle of each 
rope—giving an endless number of stunts. Some other 
stunts I will merely list with the understanding that all 
of these may be varied and embellished in the manners 
just mentioned and many times are added to by the 
ingenuity of the pupil: (a) stiff leg kick forward, (5) 
stiff leg kick backward, (c) click handles of rope, (d) 
jump while in deep-knee-bend position, (e) jump with 
feet wide (“spread eagles’), (f) scissors jump (alternate 
right and left foot forward at stride stand), (g) cross feet 
sideward (alternate right and left foot forward), (#) click 
heels sideward (buck and wing), (7) tap dance in rhythm 
with jump, (j) “twister jump” (from side to back), and 
(k) we have found two or three pupils who have oc- 
casionally been able to do a “triple” but it is very 
difficult. 

It has been our pleasure during the last year to put on 
exhibitions in rope jumping for various groups. For this 
purpose we picked eight boys and eight girls of the best 
jumpers and drilled them in trick jumping and various 
routines. The spectacle of several boys and girls perform- 
ing routines of various degrees of difficulty in perfect 
unison and in rhythm to band music is very pretty. An 
attempt is always made to do the group work in as close 
a formation as possible to get the effect of all ropes swing- 
ing as one. We also interchanged group “drills” with indi- 
vidual or couple stunts so that some might rest between 
their performances. Perhaps the best way to illustrate 
the possibilities of this work would be to list the activities 
of an exhibition staged between halves of a basketball 
game. This program we rehearsed with the band and 
used “spot” music for routines and drums alone for the 
\tricks. Time required is nine minutes. 

1. Boys and girls enter from opposite corners of the floor 
in single file, jump diagonally across floor, crossing in front 
of each other at the center, jump around edges of court, and 
form a line alternating boys and girls on the same side as 
entered. 

2. Four boys and girls (alternated) jump in front rank to 
center of floor and there go through routine consisting of 
eight hops on both feet, eight steps, eight hops on right foot, 
eight hops on left foot, eight front cross, and jump back, to 
position facing forward. 

3. The other group of eight performs the same routine 
swinging the ropes backwards. 

4. Two girls do tap dance routine each using own rope 
first and then both within one rope. 

5. Smallest boy and smallest girl do jumps in unison while 
in a deep-knee-bend position (stunt d) also crossing rope. 

6. Two boys do set of doubles and crossings combining 
the two within one jump (ard) and with various steps. 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Convention Theme: “Service to the Community” 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20 

1:00 P.M. National examination for Women Basketball Officials, 

Mrs. Elsie Jacobsen Stuhr in charge, Reed College Gymnasium. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21 

9:00-12:00 A.M. Visitation of health, physical education, and rec- 

reation work in Portland; arranged by Robert Krohn, Super- 

visor of Physical Education, Portland. 
Visitation Opportunities 
Shattuck School (West Side); Physical Education and Health; 
Mrs. Leona Jewell, Transportation Chairman. 
Fernwood School (East Side); Rhythmics (primary grades) ; 
Mrs. Jean Mathiesen, Transportation Chairman. 
Laurelhurst School (East Side); Physical Education, Games and 
Health; Miss Mabel Pringle, Transportation Chairman. 
Alameda School (East Side); Physical Education and Games; 
Miss Ethel Bryan, Transportation Chairman. 
Holladay School (East Side); Kindergarten and Health; Mrs. 
May Moir, Transportation Chairman. 
Brooklyn School (East Side) ; Health, 4-H Clubs and Noon-Hour 
Rainy Day Activities, (11:00 to 12:00); Mr. Charles J. 
Weber, Transportation Chairman. 
Franklin High School (East Side) ; Girls’ Department; Miss Nelle 
Heizer, Transportation Chairman. 
Washington High School (East Side); Boys’ Department; Mr. 
Clarence Bell, Transportation Chairman. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Women’s Section Meeting. 
10:00-11:00 A.M. Business Meeting. 
Presiding: Mrs. Elsie Jacobsen Stuhr, Oregon State College. 
Report of National Section on Women’s Athletics; 
Basketball discussion and demonstration; Leader: Miss 
Carrie Brown, Washington State College, Pullman: 
Rules, Skill practice, Two-court basketball. 
11:00-11:30 A.M. Discussion and demonstration of badmin- 
ton; Miss Jeanette Brauns, Oregon State College. 

11:30-12:00 A.M. Discussion and demonstration of methods 
of teaching volleyball; Leader: Miss Bergete Maydahl, 
University of Washington. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Men’s Section Meeting. 

Presiding: Mr. L. J. Sparks, Willamette University, Salem, Ore- 
gon. 

Topic for discussion: “Vocational and Educational Analysis of 
Personality Factors in Job Requirements for Physical Edu- 
cation.” 

Speakers: 

“Personality Factors and Success in Practice Teaching”; 
Earl E. Boushey, Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon. 

“Personality Factors and Success in Directing an Intramural 
Program”; Ralph Coleman, Director of Intramural Ath- 
letics, Oregon State College. 

“Personality Factors and Success as an Instructor in Second- 
ary Schools”; Verne Gilmore, Director of Boys’ Physical 
Education in Salem Secondary Schools. 

LUNCHEON MEETINGS 

12:00 Northwest District Executive Committee. 

Presiding: Dr. John F. Bovard, University of Oregon. 

12:00 Men’s College Section. 

Presiding: Professor H. H. House, Washington State College. 

Speakers: 

“Mixed Recreation for the College Student”; Mr. Percy 
Clapp, Department of Physical Education, University of 
Idaho, Moscow. 

“Some Evidences of the Success of a Corrective Program in 

College”; Dr. Wilbur H. Bohm, Department of Physical 


Northwest District Association Convention 
February 21, 22, 1936 Heathman Hotel Portland, Oregon 






























































Education and Athletics, State College of Washington 
Pullman. , 

“Should Students be Exempt from Required Physical Edu. 
cation on the Basis of Achievement”? Professor Henry M 
Foster, Department of Physical Education, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

12:00 Women’s College Section. 

Presiding: Miss Helen Smith, Washington State College, 

Speaker: Miss Laura McAllister, Oregon State College. 

GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Miss Eva Jurgensohn, Vice-President, Northwest 
District, A.P.E.A.; Director of Physical Education {or 
Girls, Garfield High School, Seattle, Washington. 

:00 P.M. “Welcome to Portland”; Superintendent Charles 4 

Rice, Portland, Oregon. 

:10 P.M. “Welcome to Oregon”; Dr. Charles A. Howard, Sy- 

perintendent of Public Instruction, State of Oregon. 

:20 P.M. President’s Address: “The Northwest District Society 

and Community Service”; Dr. John F. Bovard, President of 

the Northwest District, A.P.E.A.; Dean and Director of Phys. 
ical Education, Oregon System of Higher Education. 

:50 P.M. “Recreation and Community Planning in the Pacific 

Northwest”; Mr. Marshall N. Dana, Chairman of Pacific North- 

west Regional Planning Commission; Associate Editor of the 

Portland Journal. 

:00 P.M. Films of women’s sports: Basketball, volleyball, and 

swimming; In charge of Miss Dorothy MacLean, West Linn 

High School, West Linn, Oregon. 

CONVENTION BANQUET 

7:00-9:30 P.M. (Informal) 

Toastmaster: Dr. John F. Bovard, President Northwest Dis- 
trict, A.P.E.A. 

Speakers: 

“The Church in Community Service”; The Reverend Father 
Joseph J. Boyle, President of the University of Portland. 

“Civic Organizations and Community Service”; Mrs. Sadie 
Orr Dunbar, Executive Secretary, Oregon Tuberculosis 
Association; First Vice-President of General Federation of 
International Women’s Clubs. 

“Community Betterment and Physical Education”; Super- 
intendent Frank R. Bennett, Tillamook, Oregon. 
9:30-12:00 P.M. Social Hours. In charge of Mrs. Jean Mathie- 

sen, Holladay School, Portland, Oregon. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22 

8:00 A.M. SCHOOL AND STATE BREAKFAST MEETINGS 

I Washington State Physical Education Association Breakfast. 
Presiding: Professor Henry Foster, University of Washington. 

a) Discussion of plans and policies of the organization. 

b) Election of officers. 

II Oregon State Physical Education Association Breakfast. 
Presiding: Mr. Jack Hewitt, President of Oregon State 
Physical Education Association. 

a) Business Meeting: 

1. Report of Constitution Revision Committee. 
2. Report of Reorganization. 

b) Talk: “The Superintendent Envisions Physical Edu- 
cation in Oregon,” by C. A. Howard, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

GENERAL SESSION. 

Presiding: Mr. Stuart R. Strong, Member of Board of Direc- 
tors, Portland Public Schools, Portland, Oregon. 

9:45 A.M. “Physical Education Legislation in the Pacific North- 
west”; Mr. D. A. Emerson, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Department of Education, State of Oregon. 

10:20 A.M. “Physical Education and the Parent”; Mrs. William 
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Officers and History of the Northwest District Association 





Eva Jurgensohn, First Vice-President 


Director of Physical Education and 
Coach of Intramural Sports for Girls, 
Garfield High School, Seattle; gradu- 
ate of State Normal School, Belling- 
ham, Washington, and University of 
Washington; has done advanced study 
at Columbia University and at schools 
of modern dance; has served on nu- 
merous local and state committees. 


John F. Bovard, President 


Dean and Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, and Dean of School of 
Physical Education, University of Ore- 
gon; Past President, Oregon Physical 
Education Association; member Consti- 
tution Committee and Honor Awards 
Committee, A.P.E.A., and subcommit- 
tees on recreation and physica! educa- 
tion of Oregon State Planning Board; 


E. L. Hunter, Second Vice-President 


Director of Physical Education and 
Athletics and Basketball Coach, Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Washington ; formerly Basketball Coach, 
St. Louis University, and Freshman 
Coach, University of Idaho; graduate 
of University of Idaho; has studied at 
Washington State College, Oregon State 
College, and Gonzaga University. 








Evelyn Hasenmayer, Secretary-Treasurer 


Director of Physical Education, Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon; formerly Instructor of Physical 
Education, Oregon State College; graduate of Reed 
College and Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The Northwest District Association, organized in 
1930, includes the following states: Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. It became affiliated 
with the American Physical Education Association 
in 1931. 


Until 1935, all conventions of the Northwest Sec- 
tion met in Spokane, Washington, in conjunction 
with the Inland Empire Education Association. In 
1934, desire was expressed to enlarge over the In- 
land Empire and by greater organization to increase 





Ph.D. from University of California. 


Past Presidents 


1931-32.Henry M. Foster, University of Washington 


1932-33...... Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon 
1933-34....H. H. House, Washington State College 
1930-33 60055: Ruth Weythman, Bellingham Normal 


1935-36..Dr. John F; Bovard, University of Oregon 





interest in health and physical education throughout 
the four northwest states. Under the suggested plans, 
the annual convention was to rotate between three 
meeting places: Spokane, Seattle, and Portland. 
Seattle was chosen as the meeting place for 1935, and 
last February ample proof of the success of the rota- 
tion system was given. Enrollment at the confer- 
ence showed an increase of four hundred per cent. 











Kletzer, President Oregon Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
11:00A.M. “Athletics in Education”; Mr. Emery Asbury, Prin- 
cipal of Galt Junior High School, Tacoma, Washington. 


CONVENTION LUNCHEON 

12:15 P.M. 

Presiding: Dr. John F. Bovard, President of Northwest Dis- 

trict, A.P.E.A. aa 

a) Report of Convention Committee; Dr. Clair V. Langton, 
Oregon State College. 

b) Report of Secretary-Treasurer; Miss Evelyn Hasenmayer, 
Reed College. 

c) Report of Northwest District Historian; Professor H. H. 
House, Washington State College. 

d) Other Committee Reports. 





e) Selection of 1937 Convention City. 
f) Election of Northwest District Officers. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
2:00 P.M. Elementary and Junior High School Physical Education 
Section Meeting. 
Presiding: Miss Eleanor Tonsing, Leslie Junior High School, 
Salem, Oregon. . 
“A Discussion of Corrective Problems as found in Oregon 
Schools Now”; Miss Harriet Thomson, University of Ore- 
gon. 
2:00 P.M. Physical Education and Athletics for Senior High School 
Girls. 
Program to be arranged by Miss Eva Jurgensohn, Garfield 
High School, Seattle, Washington. 
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2:00 P.M. Physical Education and Athletics for Senior High School 3:00 Panel Discussion on “Factors Contributing to a 


Boys. ful Year-Around City Recreation Program.” Sten 
Presiding: Mr. Leonard Mayfield, Oregon City High School, Leader: Roben J. Maaske, State Department of Educatig 
Oregon City, Oregon. Salem, Oregon. 
2:00-2:45 P.M. “An Experimental Program in Physical Edu- Members: 
cation at Monroe Union High School”; Tom Powers, Prin- 
cipal, Monroe Union High School. 
2:45-4:00 P.M. “What a College Coach Desires of High 
School Athletes Coming to College”; James Phelan, Foot- 
ball Coach, University of Washington. 

Panel: Eldon Jenne, Washington High School, Portland. 
Gilbert Sprague, Oakridge High School, Oakridge, Oregon. 
Marshall Shields, Vancouver High School, Vancouver, 

Washington. 
Paul Brown, West Linn High School, West Linn, Oregon. 
Jack Wahl, Hill Military Academy, Portland, Oregon. 


Earl E. Boushey, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu 
tion, University of Oregon. 
Carl Cook, Juvenile Court Officer and Local Recreatio 
Director, Klamath Falls, Oregon. j 
Kenneth Beach, Supervisor of Adult Education, State p. 
partment of Education, Salem, Oregon. 
Dorothy Fudge, Supervisor of Recreation, Portland Pa 
Bureau, City Hall, Portland, Oregon. ' 
Frances Baker, Physical Education Instructor, Eup, 
High School, Eugene, Oregon. , 
Mayor F. E. Kuhn, Salem, Oregon. 


2:00 P.M. Section for School Principals and Superintendents. Mrs. Edwin Fortmiller, Albany, Oregon. 
Presiding: Professor Henry Foster, Department of Physical Silas Gaiser, City School Superintendent, Salem, Oregu, 
Education for Men, University of Washington. 


3:30 P.M. Dance Section. 
Panel: Discussion of administrative problems in health and 


} str , Presiding: Miss Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State Colley 
physical education by specialists in the field. Demonstration of the modern dance by Mrs. Faye Fi 
Professor H. H. House, Washington State College. Knox, University of Oregon. 
Professor Hutchinson, University of Washington. : H ey ; 
Mr. Hager, Tacoma, Washington. 3:30 P.M. ealth Education Section. 
Dr. Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College. Presiding: Miss Carin Degermark, Director of Health aj 
Dean John F. Bovard, University of Oregon. ae ey oe School, Medford, Oregn 
2:00 P.M. Recreation Section. Say 6 ysica reer and Mental Health j 
-_ : Primary and Secondary Schools”; Dr. O. L. Chambers 
Presiding: Mr. Roben Maaske, Director of Emergency Recre- Oregon State College 
mean em, Stone of ona. on ie “Administrative Problems in Health Education”; Supem. 
2:00 “Interesting Developments in Recreation in the North- tendent Rex Putman, Albany Public Schools, Albany, On. 
west”; George ‘Braden, Western Regional Representative, gon. . 


National Recreation Association, Pasadena, California. 

2:30 “The Increasing Importance of Recreation in Communi- 
ty Life”; Professor Mary Aid deVries, Department of Phys- 
ical Education for Women, University of Washington. 


“Discussion and Questions and Answers”; Professor H. § 
Hoyman, University of Oregon. 
“Aids in Teaching Health”; Representative from the Metn. 
politan Life Insurance Company. 








AN AUTHORITATIVE LEA & FEBIGER BOOK 





Education Through Physical Education 


Its Organization and Administration for Girls and Women 


By AGNES R. WAYMAN, A.B., M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education and Head of Department of Physical Education, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Third Edition. Octavo, 378 pages, illustrated with numerous charts and diagrams. Cloth, $4.00 net. 


The thoroughly revised third edition of this popular work presents physical education from a woman’s 
viewpoint, avoiding the evils commonly associated with the subject in the past and representing the reactions against 
the man-made athletic world. The book emphasizes the education of the many rather than the training of a few, 
and its programs are designed for women of various ages, physical conditions and types. 


It indicates wholesome outlets for human energy and emphasizes mass programs, activities, tests and meas- 
urements, organization, administration and curriculum content as factors of health education. It stresses standards, 
ideals, principles and policies, and will be found invaluable to instructors, camp councillors, girl-scout leaders, camp- 
fire guardians, club leaders, and social and educational organizations. 


LEA & FEBIGER Washington Square 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Please send me: 


(1) Wayman’s Education Through Physical Education..... ',$4.00 0) Physical Education Catalogue 


(J. of H.P.E. 2-36) 
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Eastern District Association Convention Plans 


March 25, 26, 27, 28 


HE Annual Convention of the Eastern District Society 

will be held March 25 to 28, 1936, at the Hotel Syra- 
cuse, Syracuse, New York. The convention keynote will 
be: Physical Education’s Service to the Community. You 
will be interested in attending this convention! 


Program High Lights 

Outstanding speakers already engaged for General Ses- 
sions include Professor Eduard C. Lindeman, well known 
author and lecturer, scholar, teacher and present Director 
of the Federal Government’s Program of Community Or- 
ganization for Leisure under the Works Progress Admin- 
istration at Washington, D.C.; and Mr. H. V. Kalten- 
born, well known traveler and lecturer who has been on 
the air regularly for thirteen years, and is a popular 
speaker. You certainly want to hear these great speakers! 

The physical education demonstration will have 1,000 
junior and senior high school boys and girls participating 
in a diversified program, demonstrating all phases of ac- 
tivity programs, both formal and informal. You will en- 
joy this exhibition, which is free to delegates. 

Note: The “Time Program” has been so arranged that 
delegates will have time and opportunity for some recrea- 
tion and wholesome fun! 


Entertainment—Dancing—Meeting Good Friends! 


Plan to attend the banquet, Thursday, March 26, at 
7:00 P.M. and hear Dr. Elbert Fretwell. 

Visit our schools. See our programs of health education 
in operation. See our special school for physically handi- 
capped children. 

Watch for complete program in the Physical Educa- 
tion Journals and your State News Letters. 

Ask your Superintendent for permission to attend with- 
out loss of salary. 

Railroads will again offer delegates the reduced fare 
convention rate. Jmportant: Ask for your Railroad Cer- 
tificate when purchasing your ticket. 

Syracuse extends to you a very cordial invitation to 
attend this convention and assures you every convenience 
and opportunity for a profitable, pleasant, and enjoyable 
stop-over with us! 


The Convention Committee 


Franklin J. Gray, Director of Physical Education in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and President of the Eastern 
District Society, is in charge of the convention program, 
and is being assisted by the other members of the Asso- 
ciation’s Executive Committee: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, 
State Director of Health and Physical Education, Al- 
bany, New York, Vice-President; Grace E. Jones, of the 
Summit, New Jersey, High School, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York University, Past President; 
and Ruth Atwell, of George Washington University, 


Hotel Syracuse 


Syracuse, New York 


Member-at-Large. The local Convention Chairman is 
Paul J. Krimmel, Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation in the public schools of Syracuse. With the hearty 
support of Superintendent of Schools G. Carl Alverson, 
and with the cooperation of an active local committee, 
an outstanding program is promised the members of the 
Eastern District Association. The twelve District Section 
chairmen are also making plans for the programs devoted 
to their various interests, and report that some unusually 
fine papers, discussions, and demonstrations will be pre- 
sented as features of their meetings. 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25 


9:30-12:00 A.M. School visitation. 
2:00 P.M. Section meetings for sections wishing them. 
5:00-6:00 P.M. Legislative Council meeting. 


8:00 P.M. OPENING SESSION 
Presiding: Mr. Franklin J. Gray. 
Reception and Dancing. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26 


9:00-10:45 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS. 

1. Camping; Dr. Edgar Fauver, Chairman. 

2. Therapeutics; Dr. T. K. Cureton, Chairman. 

3. Private Schools; Capt. W. A. Palmer, Chairman. 
11:00-12:00 AM. GENERAL SESSION. 

Presiding: Mr. William Moorhead, President-Elect A.P.E.A. 
1:30-2:30 P.M. School visitation at Central High School. 
2:45-4:45 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS. 

1. Women’s Athletic Section; Miss Mora Crossman, Chairman. 

2. Men’s Athletic Section; Dr. W. F. Meredith, Chairman. 

3. Research; Mr. Ellwood C. Davis, Chairman. 
5:00-6:00 P.M. DEMONSTRATION HOUR. 

7:00 PM. BANQUET. 

Toastmaster: Mr. Carl Schrader. 

Dinner Music and Dancing. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 27 


Breakfast meetings for affiliated organizations wishing them. 
10:00-11:30 AM. GENERAL SESSION. 
Presiding: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Vice-president. 
Program in charge of Public School Section, Mr. Grover 
Mueller, Chairman. 
12:00-2:00 P.M. ALUMNI LUNCHEONS. 
2:15-4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS. 
1. Dance; Miss Marie Heghinian, Chairman. 
2. Health; Miss Ethel Perrin, Chairman. 
3. Recreation; Mr. Walter A. Cox, Chairman. 
4:15-5:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION. 
Presiding: Mr. Paul Krimmel, Convention Chairman. 
Program in charge of Teacher Training Section, Dr. F. S. Lloyd, 
Chairman. 
8:00 P.M. Demonstration by Syracuse Public Schools. 
10:00 P.M. Social Dancing at the hotel. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28 
9:00-10:45 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS. 
1. Student Section; Mr. W. E. Cusworth, Chairman. 
2. Section meetings and demonstrations for those wishing them. 
11:00-12:00 AMM. GENERAL SESSION. (Closing Session). 
Presiding: Miss Ruth Evans, Program Chairman. 



































March 18, 19, 20, 21 





RAND Rap- 
ids, Michi- 
gan, the 

Convention City of 
the Middle West, is 
looking forward ex- 
pectantly to enter- 
taining members of 
the Mid-West Phys- 
ical Education As- 
sociation at their 
annual convention 
March 18, 19, 20, 
and 21 of this year. 
This city, nation- 
ally famous for its 
hospitality and complete convention facilities, will place 
at the disposal of all those attending every facility avail- 
able with which to make their visit a memorable one. 
Grand Rapids has a fortunate geographic position, 
situated as it is on the dividing line of population, east 
and west of the United States. It is within a night’s ride 
of sixty million persons, or half of the country’s popu- 


Grand Rapids .. Host to the 
1936 Mid-West Convention 





Grand Rapids’ new Civic Auditorium 












Convention Headquarters — Hotel Pantlind 








lation. One can go 
to sleep almost any- 
where in the out. 
ward circle of popu- 
lation and wake up 
in Grand Rapids, as 
it is readily accessi- 
ble from the central 
metropolitan cities 
by air, water, rail, 
and highway. 

Five railroads en- 
ter Grand Rapids 
from twelve differ- 
ent directions, and 
bus and _ air lines 
connect directly with the nation’s finest systems. Federal 
and state concrete highways enter the city from all points 
of the compass, insuring easy driving for all who may 
wish to motor to the convention. 

Grand Rapids Civic Auditorium, a $1,500,000 edifice, 
opened for the first time January 1, 1933, has been 
unanimously acclaimed one of the finest and most prac- 








CONVENTION 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18 

8:00 P.M. Speakers: Honorable Frank Fitzgerald, Governor 
of the State of Michigan. (Tentative). 

Eugene Elliott, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
of Michigan. 

9:30 PM. SOCIAL DANCING. Italian Ballroom, Pant- 
lind Hotel. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 19 

9:15 AM. Speakers: Dr. George Arps, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State University: “The Function of 
Physical Education in the Growth Processes of Children.” 

10:30 AMM. Women’s Athletic Section 

Speaker: Helen Hicks, former golf champion. 

12:15 P.M. STATES LUNCHEON 

James E. Rogers, Ficld Secretary, American Physical Edu- 
cation Association: “The Challenge of Physical Education.” 

8:00 P.M. Demonstration, Civic Auditorium 

Dramatization of all phases of Health Education, Physical 
Education and Public Recreation; participating Civic-National 
Groups from Grand Rapids and Kent County; special groups 
from other Michigan cities, including the Men’s Dance Group 
from the University of Michigan. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 20 

9:15 A.M. Speaker: Dr. Lee Vincent, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Michigan: “The Application of Mental Hy- 
giene to Teaching.” 








HIGHLIGHTS 


6:30 P.M. CONVENTION BANQUET 

Toastmistress: Mary Jo Shelly, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Speakers: Elmer D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association: “The Secretary Reports 
Progress.” J. H. McCulloch, Vice-President, Mid-West Phys- 
ical Education Association and Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, Michigan State Normal College: “Highlights.” Erik T. J. 
Kjellstrom, Staff Correspondent, Dagens Nyheter, Stockholm, 
Sweden: “Observations on American Sports.” 

10:00 P.M. SOCIAL DANCING. Italian Ballroom, Pant- 
lind Hotel. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 21 

10:15 AM. STUDENT SESSION. 

Speaker: Dr. Howard Y. McClusky, School of Education, 
University of Michigan: “Physical Education and Personality 
Growth.” 

Afternoon: 

Men’s Athletic Symposium. Outstanding coaches and officials 
discussing: “Athletic Problems and Techniques.” 
March 19, 20, 21. CIVIC AUDITORIUM 

State Interscholastic Basketball Tournament. (Reduced ad- 
mission fee to members attending convention). 

Visits to the world famous furniture exhibits and factories are 
now being arranged. 
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tical buildings of its type in the United States today. 
Located in the heart of the downtown area, it is within 
a few hundred feet of convention headquarters and a 
few minutes’ walking distance of any section of the main 
business and entertainment district. The Civic Audi- 
torium has three main halls complete with stages and 
modern conveniences, including sound systems, which 
accommodate 5,700, 1,000, and 200 persons respectively. 
In addition to the 3 halls the convention building has 9 
committee rooms of varying sizes, 5 of which can be used 
as one unit or separately, thus insuring members ample 
space for general and sectional sessions. 

Lounging rooms of modern and classic design and 
decoration cater to the comfort and convenience of men 
and women alike. Telephone booths are located in all 
sections of the building as an added convenience for all 
persons attending conventions. All meeting rooms are 
conditioned by the finest equipment for heating and 
ventilating. The basement of the Auditorium provides 
forty thousand square feet of exhibition space that can 
be divided into numerous individual booths with water 
and gas connections for each. Exhibit material can be 
hauled in by truck or auto to the space allocated. 


Hotel Pantlind—Convention Headquarters 


The Hotel Pantlind, convention headquarters for the 
Mid-West is located across the street from the Civic 
Auditorium with a short underground concourse connect- 
ing the two buildings and making it unnecessary for one 
to go out of doors in order to attend the sessions. In 
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Grand Rapid’s Ottawa Hills High 


addition, the Pantlind offers everything a convention 
needs to make it a successful one. The hotel has 750 
rooms and can accommodate 1,200 persons. Each room 
has an outside exposure and is well appointed with re- 
gards to furnishings and comfort. In addition the Pant- 
lind has several committee rooms with seating capacity 
of 100 to 600 each. These rooms open off the lobby or 
mezzanine floor. The spacious lobby, one of the largest 
in the United States, provides ample space for informa- 
tion and registration desks. All the advantages of meet- 
ing under one roof yet with the facilities of two splendid 
buildings are offered to those attending the Mid-West 
Convention this year. Conveniently located to the Audi- 
torium are two additional new hotels, The Morton and 
The Rowe, offering the latest in modern hotel accommo- 
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PANTLIND HOTEL 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
“An Entire City Block of Hospitality” 
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750 ROOMS 


$2.00 up Private Lavatory 
$2.50 up Private Bath 
$1.00 Extra Double Occupancy 








ATTEND THE CONVENTION 


We welcome the opportunity of entertaining the Mid- 

west Physical Education Association in Grand Rapids 

and offer you the hospitality of the PANTLIND 

HOTEL—Here you will find complete Hotel service 

and appointments equal to any hotel in the country 
in cities twice the size of Grand Rapids. 


Food Service is Excellent and Popular Prices Prevail. 
CAFETERIA — SANDWICH SHOP 
THE PUB — COLONIAL DINING ROOM 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


IN GRAND RAPIDS 
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dations and catering to the comfort and enjoyment of tions in Grand Rapids are Ottawa Hills High School 
their guests. located in the southeastern section of the city, and Burto, 
Junior High School, in the southwestern Section—twyp 
schools of modern architectural design, having Moder 
Women visitors, wives, sweethearts and daughters are equipment and constructed for the convenience of teacher 
extended a special invitation to attend the convention at and pupil alike. George A. Davis Technical and Vog, 
Grand Rapids. Everyone will be entertained during the tional High School, in which are housed the general office 
business sessions, and each evening special entertainment of the Board of Education, is located in the centr 
will be provided for women and gentlemen alike. The business area and caters to the vocational training af 
largest department stores in western Michigan, exclusive young people for their life’s work. This building i is com 
specialty shops, fine theaters and cafes, and the world paratively new and is modern and complete in eye 
famous furniture exhibits are all located within a few detail. Junior Vocational High School is located within 
minutes walk of the convention headquarters. Grand a few minutes walk of the downtown area and has cop. 
Rapids is justly proud of its fine churches, its national- _ plete facilities and a specially trained staff with which tp 
ly famous Kent Scientific Museum, Ryerson Public Li- train the younger students and guide their vocational 
brary, Art Gallery and many splendid fraternal buildings. tendencies. Eastern Orthopedic School supplies health as 
Most of these are within a few minutes’ walk from the well as academic education for pupils attending. Ramps 
downtown area, while the rest can be reached by automo-_ make it easy for children to wheel their chairs to various 
bile in a very short time. floors, while a competent nursing staff with modem 
equipment starts the children on the road to health, 
Grand Rapids Junior College, recognized as one of the 
foremost institutions of its kind in the country, provide 
In its educational system, Grand Rapids has modern an opportunity to western Michigan students to take their 
and ample facilities with which to train and fit the first two years of college work near to their homes and 
younger generation for its place in the world’s business. without the added expense entailed by attending college 
Having forty-two buildings in all, this city boasts ele- in a distant city. Junior College offers courses in the 
mentary, junior high, high school, junior college, and Arts, Sciences, Professions, and Business. 
vocational schools equal to the country’s finest. Note- Grand Rapids schools are now preparing demonstra- 
worthy among the various types of educational institu- tions to be presented at the Mid-West Convention. 


Women Visitors Extended a Special Invitation 





Educational System of Grand Rapids Used by Outsiders 
as Splendid Example 
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Choo, 
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Vora- 

Offices 

-entral President-Elect and 

e q OWN in “Dixie,” interest is growing and plans are 

= maturing for the ninth annual meeting of the 

a Southern Section of the American Physical Edu- 

S com: cation Association. Knoxville, Tennessee, will be host to 

hich to the delegates from March 11 to March 14, 1936. Dr. 

ational Harry Scott, our president, with the assistance of Pro- 

alth as fessor A. W. Hobt, local manager and chairman, has 

Ramps been busy all year, planning a real program featuring 

various notable leaders and speakers from the entire country as 

nodem well as from the southern states. 

health A preliminary view of the feature speakers lists Miss 

of the | Agnes Wayman, President, A.P.E.A.; Mr. Jimmie Rog- 

rovides ers, Field Secretary, A.P.E.A.; Dr. James D. Hoskins, 

-e their President, University of Tennessee; Dr. Harry H. Clark, 

es anq | Superintendent of Schools, Knoxville, Tennessee; Pro- 

college fessor Hugo Bezdek, Pennsylvania State College; Dr. 

in the E. C. Davis, Pennsylvania State College; Dr. Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State University; Miss Ann S. Duggan, 

onstra. | Teachers College, Columbia University; Mr. Josh Cody, 


Vanderbilt University; and Mr. Paul Parker, University 
of Tennessee. 

Section chairmen, planning interesting meetings in spe- 
cial fields, are as follows: public schools, Miss Gertrude 
E. Cadwell, Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia; thera- 
peutics, Mr. Tucker L. Jones, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia; research, Dr. D. K. 
Brace, University of Texas, Austin; dance, Miss Mary 
McKee, University of Texas, Austin; swimming, Miss 
Frances Greenwood, University of Alabama, University; 
women’s athletics, Miss Leonora Ivey, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Valdosta; men’s athletics, Mr. Frank 
H. Frost, University of Georgia, Athens; recreation, Miss 
Rolla A. Southworth, Exchange Building, Jacksonville, 
Florida; camping, Miss Elizabeth Junken, Dixie Region 
Girl Scouts, Atlanta, Georgia; health, Miss Fleta Mc- 
Whorter, Board of Health, Jefferson County, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; physical education for Negroes, Miss 
Frances Thaxton, Georgia Tuberculosis Association, At- 
lanta; round table discussions, Miss Fannie B. Shaw, 
University of Florida, Gainesville; art exhibit, Dr. Ethel 
Saxman, University of Alabama, University; and mate- 
tials exhibits, Miss Caro Lane, South Georgia Teachers 
College, Statesboro. 

Cooperating with Dr. Scott are the councilmen of the 
southern states, each representing his territory: Ala- 
bama, Mr. Hubert Flowers, State Teachers College, 
Florence; Arkansas, Mrs. Lucile W. Bates, State Teach- 
ets College, Arkadelphia; Florida, Miss Fannie Shaw, 
University of Florida, Gainesville; Georgia, Miss Eliza- 
beth McRee, Georgia State Women’s College, Valdosta; 
Kentucky, Mr. M. E. Potter, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; Louisiana, Mr. Frank J. Beier, Orleans 
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Publicity Chairman 


Parish Public Schools, New Orleans; Mississippi, Miss 
Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus; North Carolina, Miss Aldace Fitz- 
water, University of North Carolina, Greensboro; Okla- 
homa, Miss Valerie Colvin, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater; South Carolina, Miss Julia Post, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill; Tennessee, Miss Kathleen Anderson, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Texas, Mr. R. N. 
Sandlin, Department of Education, Austin; Virginia, 
Major Eliot V. Graves, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Richmond; News Column and News Letter, Miss 
Aldace Fitzwater, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro; Members-at-Large, Dr. Ethel Saxman, University 
of Alabama, University, and Mr. Don McAllister, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia; and Secretary, 
Miss Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. 

There will be entertainment for all, luncheons, dances, 
parties, and a banquet, as well as special trips to points 
of interest and demonstrations by specialists and pupils. 

Of major interest, and new this year, will be a Sat- 
urday meeting for Negro health and physical education 
teachers and administrators. This feature will be held at 
Knoxville College from 10:30 to 12:00 a.M., and from 
2:00 to 4:00 P.M. 

Chairman of these meetings will be Mrs. Frances 
Thaxton Dyer, Health Education Director, Georgia Tu- 
berculosis Association. The presiding officer will be Pro- 
fessor B. T. Harvey of Morehouse College, Atlanta, and 
President of the Southern Colored Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Conference. He will be assisted by Professor W. H. 
Kindle, Director of Physical Education at Talladega 
College, Talladega, Alabama; Professor F. L. Forbes, 
Director of Physical Education, Morehouse College, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Dr. M. J. Bent, Mehany College; Dr. 
Ellen Green, education specialist; Professor C. L. Ab- 
bot, Tuskegee Institute; Professor W. O. Hawkins; and 
the Physical Education Department of A. and I. College. 

Local headquarters are in the Andrew Johnson Hotel, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Inquiries may be addressed to 
Professor A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 








BACK COPIES WANTED 


The Association will pay twenty-five cents per copy for 
each of the following JouRNALs OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION received in good condition: January and No- 
vember, 1930; January, May, and June, 1931, and April 
and September, 1935. Twenty-five cents will also be paid 
for each copy of the American Physical Education Review 
for December, 1925, and May and October, 1928, and all 
issues prior to 1900. 
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Throughout the country many cities have adopted the Na- 
tional Physical Achievement Standards for Boys. Mr. Carl H. 
Burkhardt of Buffalo, New York, writes, “A large number of our 
schools are beginning to realize the value of using the National 
Physical Achievement Standards, and I have now concluded to 
make it mandatory in our entire elementary school system in 
Buffalo.” 

Many states and cities have also included these standards in 
their junior and high school courses of study. Mr. Arthur E. 
Morr, Director of Physical Education of the Camden Public 
Schools, has just asked permission to publish these Standards in 
the new course of study for the junior high schools. 


* * * 


Mr. H. S. DeGroat, Director of Athletics, Springfield College, 
Massachusetts, has just published a very interesting study per- 
taining to athletic directorship of intercollegiate athletics. The 
data was compiled from fifty-six colleges and universities: 

18 Class A—1000 to 1600 men students 

18 Class B— 750 to 1000 men students 

21 Class C— 400 to 750 men students 


* * * 


It has just been announced through the National Head- 
quarters of Sigma Delta Psi, that Dr. John H. Nichols of 
Oberlin College has been elected National President of Sigma 
Delta Psi, the National Athletic Honorary Fraternity, for 
the next two years. He succeeds Dr. John Sundwall, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Hygiene and Public Health of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as president. Sigma Delta Psi has 
chapters in some fifty of the outstanding colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. 

* * * 


A new university has been established at Kansas City in the 
past three years, the University of Kansas City. With the de- 
velopment of the new institution has come the creation of a 
physical education department under the able supervision of Dr. 
C. E. Kennedy, formerly of Northwestern. This year a women’s 
department has been added and Miss Violet C. Boynton has been 
given the privilege of assuming the responsibilities of directing it. 
She is working to build a dignified and functional department. 


* * * 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, through its 
Welfare Department, publishes many fine booklets on health 
and safety. The chart with illustrations, entitled “My Daily 
Health Exercise Chart” is very interesting. 


* * * 


Hal Orion, Chief, Division of Physical and Health Education, 
Sacramento, California, writes: “Mr. Kersey, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has just requested us to reéstablish the 
physical education news letter which was discontinued some years 
ago as an economic measure . . . The annual meeting of the 
California Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation will be held in Long Beach, April 2, 3, and 4, at which 
time we shall also meet as the Southwest District section, and 
conduct our second state-wide conference on problems of profes- 
sional education with representatives from the various teacher 
training institutions.” 

> + « 


The Department of Public Instruction of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania has just published an important bul- 
letin entitled “Suggestions for Developing Guidance Practices 
in Secondary Schools’—a handbook for guidance teachers 
and counselors. 
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ROGERS 


My good friend, Fielding Yost, has handed me this very inter. 
esting compilation and summary of the Big Ten Football pp. 
formances for the past forty years: 

Big Ten Football Performances, 1895-1934 
Order of teams Order of teans 
based on the av- _ based on average 
erage number of number of points 
points they scored per game their 


————$<—<—_—_——_—_ | 
a 





Order of teams based 
on the percentage of 


games won per game Opponents scored 
Michigan 75.18% (.751) Michigan 15.862 Michigan 5.655 
Chicago 59.02 (.590) Minnesota 14.716 Wisconsin 8,49) 
Minnesota 58.52 (.585) Chicago 12.89 Minnesota 8,573 
Illinois 55.86  (.558) Illinois 10.984 Illinois 8.535 
Wisconsin 53.28 (.532) Wisconsin 10.67 Chicago 9.168 
Ohio State 50.45 (.504) Iowa 10.267 Ohio State 9,69) 
Iowa 41.83 (.418) Ohio State 9.983 Purdue 12.868 
Northwestern 37.57 (.375) Purdue 8.606 Northwestern15,204 
Purdue 37.41 (.374) Northwestern 8.27 Indiana 16.158 
Indiana 25.95 (.259) Indiana 5.206 Iowa 16.22 

- * * 


The annual report of Health Education in High School, 
New York City, submitted by Josephine Beiderhase and Dr, 
A. P. Way contains many charts and graphs that are full of 
interesting information. 


* * * 


Lera B. Curtis, formerly of New York University, is now on 
the faculty of the women’s department at Oberlin, Ohio. 


* * * 


Mr. Herman J. Norton, Director of Health and Physical 
Education of Rochester, New York, writes: “Our Superin- 
tendent of Schools has approved of our launching a campaign 
to secure standard play areas adjoining every elementary and 
secondary school in Rochester. We plan to spend several 
weeks outlining our project, getting all necessary data to- 
gether, and then the Superintendent will present the idea to 
the Board of Education and establish a forward-looking pol- 
icy for the securing of additional play areas each year so that 
ultimately each school will have a satisfactory play area ai- 
joining it.” 

*x* * * 


Mrs. Ruth Bartlett, Professor of Physical Education, Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, has sent in the following interest- 
ing summary of facts gathered from a comparison of the health 
and physical examinations given their Freshmen this September 
and those given the class which entered four years ago: h 
For the entering class of 1935 the average height was 5’ 38 
For the entering class of 1939 the average height was 5’ 4.2 
For the entering class of 1935 the average weight was 121.5 lbs. 
For the entering class of 1939 the average weight was 120.5 lbs. 
The average age for both classes was the same, 17 years and 4 
months. 

For the entering class of 1935 the average lung capacity was 
179.6 c.c. 

For the entering class of 1939 the average lung capacity was 
188 c.c. 

For the entering class of 1935 the percentage of those who had 
tonsils removed was 51.8 per cent. 

For the entering class of 1939 the percentage of those who had 
tonsils removed was 65 per cent. 

For the entering class of 1935 the percentage of those who smoked 
before entering college was 39 per cent. 

For the entering class of 1939 the percentage of those who smoked 
before entering college was 35 per cent. 
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Muscle- Building 
ARCH CUSHIONS 


YNCOS give corrective support as Nature would like it—Lyncos 
allow complete muscular action and normal circulation. They fit 
the arch and hold broken-down muscles in the position nature in- 
tended. These are the reasons why Lyncos have been used and rec- 
ommended by many physical directors in schools and colleges for 
over a quarter of a century. 


There is nothing in the Lyncos method of arch correction to irritate 
or make feet uncomfortable. LYNCOS contain no metal. They are 
made of special flexible cellular rubber covered with soft leather. 
They are light in weight and may be worn with ordinary shoes with- 
out the slightest discomfort. 


Send for literature explaining the LYNCO 
METHOD of correcting foot troubles. 


KLEISTONE RUBBER CO., INC. 


925 CUTLER ST. 
WARREN, RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A. 


Over a quarter of a century of service to foot sufferers. 
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By 
ELIZABETH NOYES 


Assistant to the Editor, 
Journal of Health and Physical Education 


Athletic Section of the A.P.E.A., held at Barnard 

College, New York City, December 30, 1935, brought 
forth well over 200 delegates from 22 states, who strug- 
gled through snowdrifts to attend this meeting. The lone 
delegate from the state of Washington undoubtedly had 
the longest trip, but Texas, Iowa, Florida, and Maine 
were also represented, and Alabama pointed with pride 
to its 6 members present. The meetings were conducted 
in a pleasant and leisurely fashion, allowing plenty of 
intervals for the social contacts which add so much to 
the value and enjoyment of any conference. An exhibit 
of books, guides, and pictures of women’s sports at- 
tracted the attention of many. 

The morning program of the Conference, introduced 
by Miss Eline von Borries and Miss Helen Hazelton, 
consisted of a panel discussion, led by Miss Marjorie 
Hillas, of Teachers College, Columbia University, on the 
topic “Recreational Forms of Competition and the Effect 
on Schools and Colleges.” Panel members were Miss 
Anna Hiss of the University of Texas; Miss Helen Coops 
of the University of Cincinnati and the Ohio A.A.U.; 
Miss Frances Greenwood of the University of Alabama; 
Miss Bessie Rudd of Pembroke College, Brown Uni- 
versity; Miss Grace Jones of Summit, New Jersey, High 
School, and Summit Social Agencies; Miss Yvonne Fass- 
ler Wohlers of Scarsdale High School; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Yeend Meyers of New York University; Miss Josephine 
Rathbone of Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Miss Wilhelmine Meissner of Flushing High School; Miss 
Jane Shurmer of the University of Pittsburgh; and Miss 
Rachel Spencer of the Teachers College of the State of 
Connecticut and the Connecticut Softball League. Miss 
Helen Hazelton of Purdue University, Chairman of the 
Conference Committee, acted as summarizer for the 
discussion. 

To start the discussion, various members of the panel 
answered questions which had been given them previous- 
ly, and also considered additional problems brought up 
by panel members and by members of the audience. As 
the majority of the questions asked concern problems of 
interest to many women in physical education, they will 
be briefly summarized. 

“Where Should the Emphasis be Placed in the Adult 
Recreation Program?” 

This question was asked of Miss Coops, who listed 
three aspects of the problem needing consideration: the 


Tx FIRST Mid-Winter Conference of the Women’s 


Recreational Athletics for Women 


Report of the Women’s Athletic Section Mid-Winter Conference 


_women’s sports?” In her ‘answer, Miss Rathbone em- 


personnel participating, the type of program, and the 
degree of leadership. This latter problem is of speci 
significance at the present time, when government-aide 
recreation programs are being developed in many state 
and communities, with leadership drawn from relief rolls 
and frequently consisting of entirely untrained persons, 

Miss Coops explained the two functions of the A.A. 
as they are shown in the organization’s Ohio program: 
(1) the promotion of adult recreation programs under 
trained leadership, or the supplementing of existing pro- 
grams; and (2) the promotion of competition between 
skilled athletes and the development of star performers 
under very expert supervision and training. In Ohio, the 
recreational program has been concentrated on the pro- 
motion of interest in volleyball, standardization of vol- 
leyball rules, and the development of a corps of trained 
volunteer women officials. 

Miss Spencer next reported on the softball situation 
in Connecticut, where softball is being developed as a 
recreational sport on a very sound basis through co- 
operation of the women physical educators of the state 
with the National Amateur Softball Association. They 
have had considerable success in standardizing rules and 
in promoting leagues for skilled and unskilled players, 
and are still working on the problem of supplying enough 
trained leaders and umpires to handle the program on 
a volunteer basis. Miss Spencer made the point that the 
average high school girl is not sufficiently skilled in soft- 
ball or other sports to be ready for league competition, 
which brought up the question, “Are the high schools 
falling down on the job of teaching skills for post-school 
recreation?” Miss Jones called attention to the fact that 
many high school pupils might be classed as “contented 
dubs,” but that possibly the average high school program 
is not making sufficient provision for training and compe- 
tition for the upper 5 per cent of highly skilled athletes. 

In connection with this, Miss Coops wondered whether 
these girls are not becoming more eager for interschool 
competition because of the fact that some colleges and 
universities are beginning to play invitational games with 
other colleges, and because of the publicity given to the 
tournaments of adult athletic organizations. This pre- 
sents a problem which must be studied thoughtfully. 

Miss Josephine Rathbone was given the question, 
“What is a sane program of medical supervision fot 


phasized the need for careful selection of physicians for 
the medical examination. The girl should be undressed 
for this examination, and special attention should be 
given to the factors of body build, chest flexibility, and 
residual tension, which are good indications of the vr 
tality and endurance of the player. She also mentioned 
the function of the instructor to note—not diagnose— 
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any abnormalities and to see that they are remedied be- 
fore competition is permitted. Training is another im- 
portant aspect of health supervision in competitive ac- 
tivities, and something which as a general rule is much 
better taken care of in men’s athletics than in women’s. 
Boys also are given a much more wholesome attitude of 
respect for their bodies, and will take care of minor in- 
juries and adjust to physical limitations more sensibly 
than girls. Training rules are valuable in giving girls an 
idea of the importance of good physical condition and 
health habits for competitive activities. It is also im- 
portant to work up gradually to the more strenuous 
sports in order to avoid strain. 

The next problem brought up was that of the physical 
education instructor as a participant in competitive ac- 
tivities, such as those provided by the hockey and arch- 
ery clubs. Miss Hiss considered that this might be detri- 
mental to the instructor’s class work, if it involved ab- 
sences from school for tournaments and meets. The view- 
point was also presented that this was the best way for 
the instructor to keep up her own skills and knowledge 
of the game, but it was noted that where an instructor 
was required to teach a number of sports it would not be 
practicable for her to try to keep up with all of them 
in this way. Someone asked whether the fact that the 
instructor was taking part in tournaments and outside 
competitions would not make her students wish to do 
likewise, but attention was called to the fact that the 
students had ample opportunity for activity in their in- 
tramural programs, while the instructor had no such pro- 
gram available, and also that the students should natur- 
ally look forward to entering into outside groups for com- 
petition when their school days are over. The school 
programs should prepare for continuing activity in adult 
groups. . 

A third question raised concerning the physical educa- 
tion instructor in competitive activities was whether she 
might not be crowding the untrained person out of com- 
petition by her higher standard of skill. It was felt that 
this possibility shouid be recognized, especially in places 
where the facilities for activity are inadequate. The 
skilled group should not be allowed to monopolize the 
program to the exclusion of the average girl, but provi- 
sion should be made for both groups. 

Other questions brought up for brief comment from 
the floor were on the use of gang showers for girls, the 
lack of interest in track and field activities among Ameri- 
can girls as compared to European women, the relation 
of the A.A.U. and Women’s Athletic Section volleyball 
tules, the problem of the high school girl taking part in 
the community program in addition to her school pro- 
gram, and the need for caution in cooperating with com- 
mercial organizations in the promotion of athletic pro- 
grams. 

Miss Ethel Bowers of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation was asked to give a definition of recreational ath- 
letics, and stated that they were athletic activities with 
the emphasis on the pleasure of playing, rather than on 
the competition or on any reward for victory. 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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Russell Sage College 
School of Physical Education 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 





A Four-Year Course for which the B.S. 
Degree in Physical Education is Granted 





A combined cultural and professional 
course for young women graduates of 
secondary schools whose credentials are 
acceptable to the College. Unusual ad- 
vantages of college life combined with 
thorough professional training. Three 
months of instruction in Camp are re- 
quired as part of the course. Graduates 
teaching in leading colleges and schools. 
Appointment bureau for graduates. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 


For catalogue address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
Russell Sage College Troy, New York 
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Greatly Expanded Program 


of credit courses conducted under 
the supervision of New York Uni- 
versity in the field of Physical 
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rectives, also on tests and meas- 
urements. 


Correlated courses in other de- 
partments of special interest to 
students of Physical Education. 


STUDY IN AN UNEQUALED ATMOS- 
PHERE OF CULTURE - MUSIC - 
LECTURES - RECREATION 


C. D. PIERCE, Secy. CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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The National Convention at St. Louis 


April 15, 16, 17, 18 Hotel Statler St. Louis, Missoy; 


LANS for the Forty-First Annual Convention of the 

American Physical Education Association, meeting with 
the Central District Physical Education Association, are 
already well under way, under the capable leadership of 
Philip J. Hickey, Convention Manager, and Dr. A. E. 
Kindervater, Honorary Convention Manager. Local com- 
mittees are working on the detailed organization of all 
arrangements for the convenience and entertainment of 
delegates, and St. Louis is waiting to welcome every mem- 
ber of the Association to this convention. 

“Physical Education and the Enrichment of Living” 
has been selected as the theme for the convention, and 
the demonstrations, exhibits, general sessions, and sec- 
tion meetings will all attempt to develop in various ways 
the manifold possibilities of our profession to make an 
outstanding contribution to the best life of the com- 
munity. 

Special Features 

Among the outstanding features of this convention will 
be a large educational and hobby exhibit, which is being 
arranged by Miss Marguerite Behrensmeyer and Mr. 
Ralph C. Wiley. Material on recreational activities, on 
art in relation to physical education, on the history of 
our profession, and on the interests of the various sec- 
tions of the Association will be included in this exhibit. 

The Social Committee, under Miss Alice Schriver, has 
made plans for a smoker for the men delegates and a 
tea for the women following the demonstration on Friday 
evening. This committee is also scheduling several very 
interesting trips for the wives and friends of the delegates, 
including a visit to the Lindbergh Trophies. There will 
be dancing after the opening session of the convention, 
and also after the banquet on Thursday. 

Speakers 

The Program Committee has also been active for sev- 
eral months, and is now able to announce that the follow- 
ing well-known people have accepted invitations to speak 
at general sessions of the convention: 

Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Iowa, and President of the National Edu- 
cation Association ; 

Mr. Eduard C. Lindemann, Director of Community 
Organization of Leisure-Time Interests under the WPA 
in Washington, D.C.; 

Mr. Branch Rickey, Vice-President of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, who will speak at the banquet. 

Dr. F. W. Maroney, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who will serve as toastmaster at the banquet. 

Miss Charl Williams, President of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Field 
Secretary of the National Education Association, and 
Chairman of the Education Committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, has also been invited 
to speak, and has given tentative acceptance. 




























































On the Dance Section Program, John Martin of th 
New York Times is scheduled as a speaker. The Men 
Athletic Section has secured Dana X. Bible, baskethgy 
coach at the University of Nebraska, for its meeting, 
Others who will talk at section meetings include: p; 
Allen G. Ireland, State Director of Physical Educatio, | 
in New Jersey; Dean Ernst Hermann of Boston Unive. 
sity; Dean T. W. Irion of the School of Education, Uni. 
versity of Missouri; Dorothy Enderis of the Department 
of Recreation, Milwaukee; Doris White of Iowa State 
Teachers College; Louis Hutto of Des Moines, Iowa: 
J. E. Rogers of the National Physical Education Field 
Service; George Hendricks, State Director of Physical 
Education in Delaware; and Jessie Garrison, State Dj- 
rector of Physical Education in Alabama. 

The names of other speakers will be announced in later 
issues of the JOURNAL. 





Program Features 

The demonstration being planned by the St. Lous 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. Rudolph 
Hofmeister and Dr. Kindervater, with Strong Hinman of 
Wichita as National Advisory Chairman, will depict the 
history of physical education in this region of the country, 
climaxed by a mass demonstration of present-day phys 
ical education and recreation activities in the schools and 
organizations of St. Louis. 

Section demonstrations of more specialized interest 
are being arranged by the Women’s Athletic Section, the 
Dance Section, and the Camping Section. 

The Saturday morning program sponsored by the 
Teacher-Training Section is expected to be of special 
interest to our delegates, as it will consist of a Symposium 
on Practical Problems in Physical Education. Topics 
already listed for discussion include: How to Organize 
a Demonstration, Organizing Adults for a Recreational 
Evening, Presentation of Progress in Rural School Pro 
grams, Games for Co-Recreation, and a Digest of the 
National Study and Proposals of the Teacher-Training 
Section. 

The Research Section is also planning an unusual pro- 
gram for its Saturday morning session, consisting of a 
panel discussion on the “Nature of Research,” led by Dr. 
Frederick W. Cozens, of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Panel members will include Dr. Mabel 
Rugen of the University of Michigan, Dr. F. R. Rogers 
of Boston University, Dr. C. H. McCloy of the Univer 
sity of Iowa, Dr. C. L. Brownell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Dr. F. S. Lloyd of New York Uni 
versity, and other well-known leaders in this field of 
physical education. 

Visitation of the schools of St. Louis to inspect theit 
physical education facilities and programs, is scheduled 
for Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, as well as at 
certain periods during the latter part of the week. 
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Special Sale for Physical Education Teachers 


CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 
TEXT BOOKS — SPECIAL $2.00 EACH 
5 SET OF 5 — SPECIAL $7.50 


‘hing with unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 
pr eo rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 
suthoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 


dancer. > acH BOOK IS WELL ILLUSTRATED 


Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
rhythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 

Book II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etc.). 204 pages. ; ; ; ; 

Book III.—Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
troductory chapter. 222 pages. ; 

Book IV.—40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. eee 

Book V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 

5 pages. ; ; } 
265 collets I. and II. (New).—Greek Dancing. 30 exercises in 


ch. " . 
MUSIC FOR EXERCISES in Dancing.—7 vols. of classical 
Selections, supplementary to the Text Books. $2.00; $1.50 if 
bought with set of text books. 

RUSSIAN FESTIVALS AND COSTUMES for Pageants and 
Dances. 130 Illustrations. 180 pages. $2.00; $1.50 if bought 
with set of text books. 

ZORN’S GRAMMAR of The Art of Dancing (and Music) — 
only a few copies available—$10.00 each. 

FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


We offer our 1000 dances which have been composed for ele- 
mentary, intermediate and advanced students. You will find them 
most valuable for class work. These Chalif dances are printed, 
described clearly and include the music, description of costumes 
as well as the dance itself. 
The sale price is $1 plus 10c postage for each dance 

These publications are designed to fit the needs of dancers, and 
teachers of dancing and physical education. 

We feel sure that you will find the Chalif dances and text 
books an inspiration for better dancing and teaching. 














THE CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF DANCING 
established 1905 in New York 


Special Summer School for Teachers 
June Ist to August 22nd, 1936 
Each week, Monday through Friday, a complete unit 
8 lessons daily with 8 instructors 
A Faculty that has earned honors from educators, 
artists and men of affairs 
Teachers of long and vast experience 
Teachers who know how and what to teach. 

Louis H. CHALIF 

Character, National, Folk Dancing and Rhythmics 
VECHESLAV SWOBODA 

Ballet and Toe Dancing 
Brtty NEwsoME 

Tap and Musical Comedy 
FRANCES CHALIF 

Childrens’ Dances and Baby Work 
Paco CaNsINO 

Spanish Dancing 
FrRaNcEs CHALIF and THomas A. RILEY 

Ballroom 
GEORGE MANILOFF 

Limbering, Body Conditioning, Acrobatics and Adagio 
Maria YuRIEVA 

Oriental 
Potty KorcHIEN 

Modern 


Tuition is $40 for 1 week, $75 for 2 weeks, $105 for 3 weeks 
Please write for free mail order and school catalogues. 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCING 


113 West 57th Street New York City 
Telephone Circle 7-1927 








Meetings of Affiliated Organizations 


The National Association of Directors of Physical Ed- 
ucation for College Women will meet at the Hotel Statler, 
April 12, 13, and 14. Miss Alfreda Mosscrop is in charge 
of the program and Miss Rosalind Cassidy will preside. 
The Women’s Division, N.A.A.F., will hold a meeting 
Wednesday morning, April 15, followed by a luncheon, 
and a dinner meeting later in the week. The Society of 
State Directors of Physical Education will hold its annual 
meeting on Wednesday morning and afternoon. The 
American Academy of Physical Education, Administra- 
tive Directors’ Society, and Y.M.C.A. Physical Directors’ 
Society are also planning meetings. 


The Local Committees 


Much of the preliminary work in preparation for 
the convention is being done by the fifteen local com- 
mittees. In addition to those committees already men- 
tioned, the following committees and chairmen have been 
appointed and are working to make this convention an 
outstanding one in the history of the Association: Gen- 
eral Citizens’ Committee, Dr. Henry J. Gerling: Com- 
mercial Exhibit Committee, C. A. Neavles; Finance 
Committee, Otto Kallmeyer; Publicity Committee, A. 
H. Wyman; Local Contact Committee, W. A. Gerber; 
Registration, Information, and Railroad Committee, G. 
R. Johnson; Usher Committee, George R. Hawkins; 
Time Committee, M. C. Gecks; Hospitality Committee, 
Ray Reess; Visiting Committee for Transportation, Ed- 
murd F. Brown; Records Committee, Robert Finch. 








News from the es 
ny Dance Section 




















Charlotte G. MacEwan 

The Dance Club of New York University, under the direction 
of Martha Hill, gave two demonstrations of modern dance at the 
Recreation Problems Conference for the City of New York, held 
December 5, 6, and 7, at New York University. 

On December 11, a demonstration of modern dance was given 
at Bennington College. The program was divided into three parts: 
(1) a demonstration of Doris Humphrey’s approach to the modern 
dance, with a group of Bennington College students participating; 
(2) a demonstration of materials for dance composition; and (3) 
a presentation of dance compositions. The program was followed 
by discussion. 

The remaining news for this month comes from California. 

In December, the dance group of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, under the direction of Martha Deane, presented 
the dance version of an old Christmas legend in medieval style. 

Orchesis and the dance classes at the College of the Pacific 
were joined by the College Orchestra and the A Capella Choir in 
a production of “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” directed by Mae 
Shaw. 

Orchesis at San Jose State College gave three performances of 
“The Juggler of Notre Dame” during the week of December 9. 

The final concert sponsored by the Northern California Dance 
Council was given by Bernice Van Gelder and Henrietta Green- 
hood and their groups. “1929,” given by request by Miss Van 
Gelder’s group, and “Rumor,” also by her group, were exceptional 
in choreographic design and emotional effect. The final dance, a 
humorous duet by Miss Greenhood and Miss Van Gelder, titled 
“So This is the Modern Dance,” brought generous applause. 
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“How We Do It’ 


Social Physical Education and Recreation 
for the Crippled and Disabled 
HE Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in New York is 
known as the “School of Another Chance,” and offers trade in- 
struction in welding, jewelry, optical mechanics, commercial art, 
printing, and leathercrafts. Our publication is called Thumbs Up 
and our Thumbs Up Athletic Organization has been very active. 





























It has been said that nothing encourages the cripple as much_ 


as another cripple. Our endeavor is to have each cripple see, 
mingle, and play with many cripples, as in group games leading 
to “Crippled World Series” and volleyball tournament. Not only 
the benefit of the other cripple is experienced, but benefits de- 
rived from a group of cripples. These groups, teams and social 
gatherings are big helps in righting personality problems of the 
cripple—established over long periods—in the hospital and through 
contact with oversympathetic parents and friends. This is one 
fruitful and immediate result of social-physical education, social- 
recreation which we would like to point out. Most cripples have 
been left alone too much to themselves to play such games as 
sclitaire, checkers, etc. Our substitutes for these are physical edu- 
cation activities of the team type, such as “Cripple World Series” 
in baseball, tournament in volleyball, swimming class for men, and 
social dancing instruction. 

Our annual invitation by the American League to see the 
Yanks, especially Babe Ruth, in action has been a challenge to 
them to try to play in their own way. We had one young man, 
handless, who was pitcher for a team at a picnic outing. He 
caught and threw the ball with the crook of the elbow. We 
thought this was so good that we had him included in our movie 
of the Institute. This was several years ago. Today, our double- 
crutch cases are among the star players. With their left hand, they 
remove the right crutch to offer full use of the right arm in pitch- 
ing. After the pitch, the crutch is replaced with lightning speed 
and off they dash for the ball. Often they may have to cast away 
crutches for a fast low ball and throw it from a huddled lying 
position. Casual observers will soon discover their unusual ac- 
curacies from the odd positions, speed with artificial limbs, mar- 
velous eye work, and great eagerness to play with other cripples. 

Another phase of “social-physical education” is swimming. (In 
contrast to “individual physical education” meaning individual 
correctives, I use “social-physical education,” meaning group ac- 
tivities.) 

One old popular race is to have the group at one end of the 
pool swim to the other end, find their brace, cane, crutch, or arti- 
ficial limb, and progress to the finish line out of the water. One 
new pool attendant, seeing the above-mentioned pieces precarious- 
ly at the brink of the pool, proceeded to pick these up and place 
them at a further safe distance. Immediately he was stopped by 
vociferous “heys.” That attendant forgot that they were helpless 
on land without appliances. 

Last spring, we had the first dance. It was “our dance.” It 
took quite a lot to have a double amputation case appear at the 
dance, and then “dance” with a partner. With two crutches he 
swung through the music while his partner placed both of her 
hands on his shoulders. 

In volleyball, we have to have many more than the usual num- 
ber of players for a team—or many more chairs. This increase is 
made because six chairs on one side of the net make too much 
space between chairs and, naturally, seated players cannot play a 
ball falling in the “wide open spaces.” The greater number of 
players leads to far more fun, more problems, more social-recrea- 
tion. During a game, if one observes the floor, he will see idle 
crutches, canes, and braces of all sorts cluttering the space be- 
tween the chairs. 

Another phase of the program is to encourage the disabled 
person to “go places and do things” which is in contrast to their 
hours of sitting around at home during their leisure. The follow- 
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ing have been main attractions outside the intramural Program: 
Football Games and Theaters attended 1934-35: Columbia te 
versity vs. Penn State, 3 out of 6 saw game for the first thn 
N.Y.U. vs. Carnegie Tech, 12 out of 19 saw game for the fry 
time; Manhattan vs. Villanova, 4 out of 13 saw game for the firs 
time; Columbia University vs. Virginia Military Institute, 6 oy af 
14 saw game for the first time; ice hockey game at Madison 
Square Garden, about 30 per cent saw game for the first time: af 
about eight Broadway theater plays, 20 per cent attended theate 

for the first time. 
Richard Montgomery, DriREcTOR oF RECREATIOx ’ 
INSTITUTE FOR THE CRIPPLED AND Disapizp, 
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Basket Speedball—Team Game for Large Classes 


ee is needed as follows: (1) basketball court—two 
divisions; (2) soccer ball or basketball—slightly deflated 
better for indoor use. 

Two teams, numbered off in sixes, are lined up in front of Boal 
line which is the end of the basketball court. Numbers 1-2-3 lig. ' 
up at center line taking positions of ZL wing, C forward and R 
wing; numbers 4-5-6 midway to goal line in positions of L fy. 
back, C halfback and R fullback. C halfback slightly nearer the | 
center line and behind center forward. Players remaining at goal 
line are goal keepers. 

The game starts with the center forwards each having a foot 
on the ball which has been placed in the middle of the dividing 
line of the court. Each then tries to draw the ball backward to her 
own center-half who, receiving it, sends it on and forward to 
either of the wings, who, with the center forward, have progressed 
in the meanwhile into the opponents’ territory. The: ball is then 
played either as in soccer or, when it becomes an aerial ball, as 
basketball. The ball may be played as basketball whenever it is 
raised into the air directly from the foot or when caught by a 
player and thrown. The instant the ball touches the floor it be- 
comes a soccer game and must be so played until it is again raised 
by the foot. Goalers may block a ground ball or catch a fly ball 
and either kick it in or throw it in to one of their backfield players. 
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One point is scored for a basket or a ball kicked through the 
lines. (New team of six enters field after each score.) 
Fouls are the same as for girls’ soccer and basketball, though 
simplified by no out-of-bounds ruling. Penalty is either a free 
kick on the spot where foul occurred (soccer) or free unguarded 
throw (basketball). No score may be made directly from an 
awarded ball; one pass must be completed before goal can be 
scored. 
Note: No ball that has just bounced, no matter how high, may 
be caught. 
Emphasis is placed on coaching backs to cover and guard the 
opposing forwards especially when the ball is being played 4s 
basketball. 
Rules should be kept simple. 
Verna M. Baker, HirscH HicH ScHOOL, 
Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 
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@ Many requests received for further infor- 
mation on canned foods have inquired as to 
some of the public health aspects of this 
class of foods. We appreciate the frank in- 
terest of our readers in this subject about 
which so much misinformation exists. We 
are glad, therefore, to devote this discussion, 
as well as subsequent ones, to the most pop- 
ular of the lay misconceptions concerning 
the wholesomeness of commercially canned 
foods. 

Some laymen hold the belief that canned 
foods, in some mysterious manner, develop 
“deadly ptomaines” within the can-and hence 
the consumer of such foods stands in danger 
of “ptomaine poisoning”. In the light of 
modern knowledge, this belief is ludicrous; 
it probably had its origin in the old “ pto- 
maine theory” of food poisoning, now so 
thoroughly discredited by modern medical 
authorities (1). 

Between the years 1870 and 1880, a large 
number of substances were obtained from 
protein material which had undergone bac- 
terial putrefaction. These substances were 
aptly called “ptomaines”, from the Greek 
“ptoma’” or “dead body”. Toxicologists of 
the day ascribed marked toxic properties to 
the new found ptomaines, chiefly by injec- 
tion studies rather than by feeding tests. 

The science of bacteriology was then in its 
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CANNED FOODS AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


I. The “Ptomaines” 


infancy —the true causes of food infection 
or, intoxications were not known. Conse- 
quently, the discovery of the ptomaines, with 
their alleged toxic properties, permitted the 
convenient diagnosis of “ptomaine poison- 
ing” for all illnesses following the ingestion 
of foods. Today, we know that such illnesses 
usually result from the ingestion of food 
which had been infected by certain bacterial 
groups, and not from protein degeneration 
products such as ptomaines (2, 3). 

One authority has stated that “ptomaine 
poisoning is a good term to forget” (4). 

To this we might add that it would also be 
well to discard the old, unfounded belief 
that foods in the tin can develop substances 
hazardous to health. 

Canned foods are merely selected foods 
which, after proper preparation, are sealed 
in hermetic tin containers and given a heat 
process calculated to destroy pathogenic and 
spoilage organisms which might be present 
on the raw foodstuff. The hermetic seal pre- 
vents future infection of the food by such 
organisms and insures its preservation and 
wholesomeness. 

Such are the simple facts. The coopera- 
tion of the medical profession is earnestly 
solicited in combating the ludicrous, yet 
widespread, lay prejudice against commer- 
cially canned foods. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(1) Journal American Medi- 2) Food-Rorne Infections and fotorica- 
cal Ass'n. 90,459 and tions, F. W. Tanner, Eh Cty Fu 
1573 | 1928). Co., Champaign, Il., 


3) Food Poisoning poe Food - Borne In- 4) Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 
fections, KE. O. Jordan, — emty of M. J. nenen, hg ee Century. 
Chicago Press. znd Ed... New Yo n Ed. 1927, 668. 








This is the ninth in a series of monthly articles, which will summarize, 
for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which au- 
thorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a 
post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., 
what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? 
Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the 
statements in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 
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Central District + 
« Association News 




















President—Louis E. Hutto, Des Moines, Iowa. 
President-Elect—Edna McCullough, Emporia, Kansas. 
Vice-President—Ermina Tucker, Minneapolis, Minnesota. bf 
Secretary-Treasurer—Alfred O. Anderson, Kansas City, Missouri. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 


A Colorado Physical Education Conclave was held in Colorado 
Springs at the Acacia Hotel, January 18. A meeting of the State 
Council preceded the dinner. There was a brief talk by Dr. B. 
J. Murphey, psychiatrist. A modern dance demonstration was 
given’ by a group of dancers from Colorado College. Tap and 
ballroom rhythms were demonstrated by high school students. 
West Junior High students gave a tumbling skit, and the grade 
schools a folk dance. Following the dinner, the group adjourned 
to attend the basketball game between Denver University and 
Colorado College. Many were also interested in the high school 
game between Canon City and Colorado Springs. 

A new issue of the Colorado Bulletin of Health and Physical 
Education has just been published. Due to the expense involved, 
it has been found wiser to issue four-page bulletins, with the 
possibility of more issues per year. It is definitely felt that these 
bulletins should hold the membership together and that school 
officials over the state can thus be informed of the activities in 
physical education programs. 

The State Executive Committee and Council for the year are 
as follows: President—Murl C. Houseman, Colorado Springs; 
Vice-President—Earl Paul, Denver; Secretary-Treasurer—Jennie 
Pingatore, Pueblo; Retiring President—Ralph R. Wonder, Canon 
City; Member-at-Large—Edna Willis, Boulder; State Reporter— 
Elizabeth C. Forbes, Fort Collins; Bulletin Editor—Fred W. 
Huling, Pueblo; School Supt.—Virgil M. Rogers, Boulder; School 
Principal—Mr. Liebe, La Junta; Physical Educator—Clare Small, 
Boulder; Doctor—H. C. Graves, Grand Junction; Nurse—Alice 
Kops, Pueblo; Classroom Teacher—Mary Gavin, Denver; G.A.A. 
Representative—Mayme Tangen, Boulder; H. S. Athletic Conf. 
Rep.—E. J. Morehart, Delta; Ex-Officio—Mrs. Inez Johnson 
Lewis, Denver. Eastern Division: Chairman—Mabel S. Rilling, 
Denver; Secretary—Charlotte O’Reilly, Denver. Southern Divi- 
sion: Chairman—Louise Allison, Pueblo; Secretary—Mary G. 
Reece, Canon City. Western Division: Chairman—James Rusk, 
Palisade; Secretary—G. F. Cross, Rifle. 

The following program has been adopted for the association 
for the coming year: (1) a strong and live professional organiza- 
tion; (2) establish a State Department of Physical Education; 
(3) promote effective unobtrusive means for publicizing physical 
education; and (4) awaken boards of education to the need for 
improved facilities. 


MINNESOTA 


The State Board of Education at its December meeting ap- 
proved the appointment of Harold K. Jack as Supervisor of 
Physical and Health Education in Minnesota. Mr. Jack succeeds 
E. W. Everts, who resigned in September to accept an associate 
professorship at Boston University. Up to the time of his ap- 
pointment, which became effective on January 1, 1936, Mr. Jack 
was Director of Physical Education at Marshall, Minn. Mr. Jack 
was very active in the Minnesota Physical Education Association. 
He was President of the Southwest Section of the Association and 
editor of the News Bulletin, a publication of the physical educa- 
tion group. 

Minneapolis Section—The first meeting of the Minneapolis 
section of the M.P.E.A. was held December 5. The principal ad- 
dress, “The Diagnosis of Physical Defects in School Children,” 
was given by Dr. Max Seham of the University of Minnesota. 
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Following the short business meeting, a social hour finishey 
very enjoyable and entertaining evening. Attendance: sixty on 
bers. 

Other meetings scheduled for the Minneapolis section includ, 
a symposium on Physical Education, to which the Principals ti 
the Minneapolis schools will be invited. One will discuss “Physica 
Education from the Standpoint of the Principal,” and wij 
answered by Mercedes Nelson, member of the State Board 
Education and Physical Education and Instructor at Rooseyel 
High School, who will discuss “Physical Education from the 
Standpoint of the Physical Educator.” It is also planned to jp, 
troduce the new State Director of Physical Education, Hargy 
K. Jack, at this meeting. 

A winter sports play day has been scheduled for later jn the 
year. All members will meet at the Glenwood Chalet fo; an 
afternoon of skiing, tobogganing, and skating, followed by bridge 
movies and dancing. A spring meeting is being arranged at which 
swimming and life saving will be the chief topics of discussion 
and demonstration. The final meeting of the year will be given 
over to reports of conventions, election of officers, and othe 
business of the association. 

It is with deep regret that we report the loss of one of oy 
oldest teachers of physical education. Mr. David B. Haugh 
passed away on Monday, December 9, following a short illnes, 
Mr. Haugh has been connected with the Minneapolis schoo 
since September 1920, coming here from Rochester, Minn. k; 
was a graduate of the Y.M.C.A. College of Cuuicago, Illinois, 








MISSOURI 
Marian Bernard 


Three outstanding news items come from our state this month: 
the preparations for the National meeting in April, the plans for 
some new developments in the State Association, and the National 
Recreation Institutes held in St. Louis and Kansas City. 

Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis Local Chairman, held a recent 
meeting with members of the local Demonstration Committee with 
Strong Hinman of Wichita representing the National Council, 
An unusual demonstration is in store for the delegates in April. 

Helen Manley, President of the State Association, announces 
a meeting of the State Executive Committee to be held at Colun- 
bia on February 8 to consider plans for the development of the 
district associations in the state. Six district representatives as 
well as the metropolitan representatives from St. Louis and Kansas 
City will meet with the Executive Committee. The host to the 
meeting will’ be Mary R. McKee, Director of Physical Education 
for Women at the University. 

Ruby Cline, assistant to Miss McKee at the University is 
taking a year’s leave of absence. Her place will be filled by 
Margaret Brewster of Beatrice, Nebraska. 

Two of the National Recreation Association Institutes are 
being held in Missouri during January and February; one at 
St. Louis, held under the auspices of the Comunity Council of 
St. Louis with an enrollment of 333; the other at Kansas City 


from January 20 to February 12 with an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 280. 


NEBRASKA 
Clara Rausch 


The executive officers of the State Physical Education Associa- 
tion held a luncheon meeting in Omaha December 14. Plans for 
the year were discussed and committees appointed to work out 
several definite programs for the state. 

November 29, Leonore Alway and Nellie Eastburn of the 
Department of Physical Education at the University visited the 
schools in Scotia and talked to an assembly of high school gitls 
under Irmel Williams. They also called on Emma Harr and Jean 
Alden in Grand Island, and Halleene Haxthausen in McCook. 

November 1, Clara Rausch and Edesse Dahlgren of the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women at the University, 
went to Omaha to give the physical examinations to contestants 
in the Young Citizens Contest sponsored by the American Legion 
and the World Herald. This contest is held each year. Only the 
boys and girls passing the district tests are eligible for the finals. 
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The final contestants are given psychological, personality, medical, 
and physical tests. This year ten leading boys and girls from the 
tate were selected. Dr. R. G. Clapp, Chairman of the Depart- 
yor of Physical Education for Men at the University, was in 
charge of the physical examinations for boys. 

Eleanor Frampton, concert dancer and teacher of the modern 
dance at the Cleveland Institute of Music, gave a recital in 
Lincoln, December 3. Miss Frampton is a former pupil of Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman. Orchesis was hostess at a 
juncheon in honor of Miss Frampton after her lecture “Modern 
Trends in Dancing.” She also taught a demonstration lesson to 
the majors, dance students, and Orchesis in the Dance Studio at 
the University. A tea followed given by the Physical Education 
Department in honor of Miss Frampton and Mr. Novak. 

Leonore Alway has been appointed state basketball chairman. 

The Municipal University of Omaha Dance Club gave a dance 
recital December 17 and 18 in the school gymnasium. The pro- 
gram was in charge of Ruth Diamond, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, and Mrs. Harriett Benson, Assistant Director. 

Omaha Health Education Club held its second business meeting 
of the year December 5 after a dinner at the Elks Club. Dr. T. 
S. Allen of the University Hospital and President of the Nebraska 
Tuberculosis Association spoke. Plans were made for a dance 
institute to be held at the end of January. 

After the curtailments and reductions of the past few years, 
physical education is again beginning to make steady progress in 
the state. Nebraska City High School has added two classes in 
health education to its curriculum, one for boys and the other 
for girls. Physical education has been restored as a required sub- 
ject for freshmen in the Norfolk Senior High School. 

A basketball tournament for boys was held for McCook Junior 
and Senior High Schools. 

A homeroom bounceball round-robin tournament for girls was 
also conducted in the McCook Junior High School. Nine teams 
were entered and the games played during the homeroom period. 
Regulation bounceball rules were used, substituting a 7’ 6” net 
and a large rubber ball for a 3’ 6” net and volleyball. The winning 
team will play a team from Senior High School. 


OKLAHOMA 
Mary Kate Miller 

Oklahoma College for Women sponsored the first Hockey Play 
Day to be held in this section on Saturday, December 7. Invita- 
tions were sent out to all the nearby colleges to send as many 
girls as possible as well as any alumnae who would be interested. 
The nearby high schools who play hockey were also invited: to 
send several outstanding hockey players. Other activities such as 
swimming, tennis, bowling, shuffleboard, ping-pong were offered 
and a picnic luncheon was served to the group by the college. The 
Physical Education Department under the direction of Mary Kate 
Miller gave its annual Christmas party December 18. A program 
of dances was presented by the dancing classes, followed by 
country dancing. Red and green popcorn balls were given one 
and all and the evening ended with social dancing. 

The dancing classes portrayed the difference between a college 
girl’s Christmas and a child’s, as the theme of this presentation. 
Santa brought in the usual load of Christmas toys, only to find 
a note pinned to the O.C.W. girls’ stocking, requesting the usual 
grown-up gifts as jewelry, lingerie, etc. Santa was in a quandary 
until his little elves came to his rescue and produced the necessary 
bifts. Since the P.E. Department has inaugurated the informal 
Christmas party instead of the usual stereotype Christmas dance 
program, its popularity has grown very rapidly. 

The Physical Education Department of Central State Teachers 

College at Edmund presented an annual circus December 12 under 
the able supervision of Miss Emma Plunkett, Director of Physical 
Education for Women. Both the mens’ and womens’ departments 
worked towards making this circus a big success. 
; At the University of Oklahoma the Women’s Athletic Associa- 
tion is carrying on an extensive program in social activities and 
intramural athletics. In athletics all types of athletic and indi- 
Vidual sports are grouped under major and minor sports with 
credit being given in accordance with a point system which has 
been worked out. 
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President—Dr. Harry A. Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. 

President-Elect—H. T. Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Vice-President—Fannie B. Shaw, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Secretary—Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. 

Treasurer—Bennie Strickland, Austin, Texas. 


Aldace Fitzwater 


GEORGIA 


Health protection at the Georgia State College for Women in- 
cludes diagnostic measures against tuberculosis. The Health and 
Physical Education Department, in cooperation with the State 
Board of Health, organized and conducted its annual tuberculosis 
clinic in October and November. Tuberculin tests were given to 
all freshmen, transfer students, new faculty members, and serv- 
ants. These tests were followed by X-rays taken of the 344 posi- 
tive reactors. Follow-up work is in process, based on the results 
of the X-rays and the recommendations of the State Board of 
Health. 

The student athletic organization at the Georgia State College 
for Women is named the “Recreation Association,” and as such is 
attempting to create on the campus an intelligent attitude toward 
the use of leisure time. One of its projects has been the presenta- 
tion of an assembly program on leisure and its possibilities for 
constructive use through handcrafts, nature activities, and physical 
education activities. This program is to be followed by a survey 
of the leisure-time activities of faculty and students. 

Other activities sponsored by the association include a Hal- 
lowe’en carnival, a roller-skating carnival, posture week, social 
and tap dancing groups, hiking groups, individual sports tourna- 
ments, and an intramural athletic program which is reaching a 
large percentage of the student body. 

A new swimming pool has just been completed at the Georgia 
State College for Women. This is the first unit of a new health, 
physical education, and recreation building which is to be con- 
structed in the near future. The pool is 75 x 30 feet, spoon- 
shaped, fully equipped with modern heating and chlorinating ap- 
paratus, and made attractive by underwater lighting. 

Seventy-six per cent of the entire student body at Emory par- 
ticipated in intramural athletics last year. 

Dr. Marian E. Farber, Professor of Health and School Phy- 
sician at Georgia State Woman’s College, is conducting research 
work. She writes, ‘“My particular interest is a study of the agents 
which cause nerve irritations and degenerations, toxic metabolitis 
for the most part; what their origin is; how they work and what 
part of the neuromuscular mechanism is involved. I’m very inter- 
ested in the susceptibility of constitutional types. I am running 
metabolic tests on a few students and shall do an entire class if 
it can be financed. The clinical entities include migraine, epilepsy, 
colitis, dysmenorrhea, coryza, and other allergies including the 
dermatologic group.” 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Mary C. Coleman, Director of Physical Education at the Wo- 
man’s College of the University of North Carolina, spoke at the 
Y.M.C.A. in Greensboro on “Modern Trend of Sports” on De- 
cember 5. 

Recently Meredith held a most successful tennis play day with 
Peace Junior College and Saint Mary’s School of Raleigh. 

For the first time in three years a full program of courses in 
physical education is being offered boys and girls at the senior 
high school in Asheville. The courses are elective but credit is 
given. The physical education study group is continuing its work 
in Asheville. Augusta Barnett of the senior high school is chair- 
man; Pauline Smathers vice-pres., and Helen Vinarski secretary. 
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TEXAS 


Anna Hiss, Director of Physical Training for Women at the 
University of Texas, is studying at Columbia University this year. 
Leah Gregg is acting director during her absence. Frances Green- 
wood of the University of Alabama, Chairman of the Swimming 
Section of the Southern A.P.E.A., and Allene Good of the Thomas 
Jefferson High School of San Antonio are doing part-time instruct- 
ing and studying for their M.A. degrees. Mrs. Goddard, one of 
Austin’s leading golfers, is part-time instructor in golf and swim- 
ming. Gertrude X. Monney, who holds degrees from the University 
of Minnesota and Columbia University, is in charge of teacher 
training for women at the University of Texas. 

Mary Buice of Hillsboro, Texas, the fortunate young teacher 
who received the scholarship offered this summer by the Texas 
Tuberculosis Association, completed at the Texas State College for 
Women a most worth-while and practical study entitled, “Lesson 
Sheets in Health Education for the Sixth Grade.” 

The members of the Southwestern Section of the American 
Student Health Association were well pleased with the interest 
shown at the second annual meeting of the organization, which 
was held in San Antonio, November 29, in connection with Texas 
State Health and Physical Education Convention. New members 
were enrolled and a general interest expressed for the progress of 
the association. 

The Texas News-Bulletin for December, 1935, contains a re- 
port of the Association’s committee on Standards for qualifications 
of Teachers of Health and Physical Education in Texas Teacher- 
Training Institutions. The report is well worth the study of other 
leaders in the field. 


VIRGINIA 


Mary Channing Coleman, head of physical education at the 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, visited 
Farmville State Teachers College, Farmville, on November 11. 
Miss Coleman is a graduate of Farmville, and she talked to the 
students regarding the recreational life of the students in her 
student days. She also spoke to a special group on “Physical 
Education in our Schools Tomorrow.” 

Lucille Lowry, Supervisor of Intramurals at William and Mary, 
has sent some interesting details concerning the intramural pro- 
gram. In order of preference the five most popular activities for 
fall were: canoeing, swimming, tennis, bicycling, and social danc- 
ing. Three-fifths of the women students are reported participat- 
ing in at least one intramural activity. Some of the activities are 
non-competitive, some individual, and some team or group, and 
others strictly social. 

Mary Channing Coleman, Director of Physical Education at 
the University of North Carolina, was a guest of the State Teach- 
ers College at Fredericksburg on November 12. Miss Coleman’s 
visit was primarily a departmental meeting with the majors and 
minors in physical education. She was also a speaker at a con- 
vocation program. Miss Coleman, who for several years has been 
connected with the Woman’s College in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, is one of the most outstanding leaders in the physical edu- 
cation profession, her eminence being recognized while serving as 
the President of the American Physical Education Association in 
1933-1934. It is an annual event to have an outstanding person 
in this particular profession as guest. Last year the guest was 
Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York University. 

Woodrow Wilson High School of Portsmouth, Virginia, last 
term for the first time offered a co-educational class in social 
dancing under the direction of Ruth White and L. E. Kibler. 
There had been numerous requests from students, particularly 
boys, for instruction in dancing, so a class for juniors and seniors 
was organized to meet once a week. Near the end of the term two 
dances were given by the class. This term the class was opened 
to anyone in school. The enrollment was so large that it was 
necessary to eliminate all the freshman boys and at present there 
are thirty-two boys and twenty-six girls in the class. In addition 
to the dancing taught, emphasis is being placed on good manners 
and courtesies on the dance floor. We feel that this experiment is 
proving very worth while in meeting some of the social needs of 
the students. 
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CALIFORNIA 

The state association known as the California Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is making rapid 
progress in the organization of local and district units. It is 
affiliated with the California Teachers Association now and js 
entitled to membership on its Council. This fine contact shoul 
make it possible to interpret better the programs in health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation to the workers in other fields of 
education. 

The state convention plans are most interesting. Four or. 
ganizations will meet in Long Beach from Wednesday, April 1, 
to Saturday, April 4. These organizations are: the Western Divi. 
sion Institute Conference of the National Recreation Association, 
planned by Major George W. Braden; the California Association 
of Health, Physical Education and Recreation; the Southwest 
District of the American Physical Education Association; and 
the State Department of Education’s Annual Conference on Pr- 
fessional Education in Health and Physical Education. 

Professor William Ralph LaPorte and his Program Comnit- 
tee have been meeting for several months and now have the pro- 
gram fairly complete. Governor Frank Merriam will be the 
guest of honor at the Saturday night banquet and Dr. Rufus 
Von KleinSmid, President of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the speaker. The Convention will also hear from W. L. 
Stephens, formerly Superintendent of Long Beach Schools, and 
Dr. Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
A monster physical education demonstration by the Long Beach 
Physical Education department, assisted by Orange and San 
Bernardino county groups, is being planned. 

A Social Recreation Program will be conducted by a commit- 
tee consisting of Miss Ruth Atkinson and Dr. Effie Shambaugh 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, Mr. Glenn Grant 
of the Los Angeles Recreation Department, Miss Helen Huston 
of the Long Beach Recreation Department, and Mr. L. Mitchell 
of the Los Angeles City Schools. The Civic Auditorium seats six 
thousand, so the public will be invited to the meeting. 

A very interesting Charity Football Tournament sponsored by 
the Parent Teachers’ Association of San Francisco was held at 
Kezar Stadium on Friday, November 15, 1935. Lowell, Polytech- 
nic, Mission, Balboa, Galileo, and Commerce High Schools par- 
ticipated. The teams were numbered from one to six, then paired 
and the games played by the elimination process to the final win- 
ner. Each of the five games lasted thirty-three minutes, by the 
clock, with sixteen-minute halves. Individual and group trophies 
were given. Money realized from the sale of tickets went to the 
Parent Teachers’ Association to care for needy children. Much 
of the credit for the conception of this unique venture goes to 
Mrs. L. J. Brown, General Chairman, and to Mr. James E. Addi- 
cott, Principal of Polytechnic High School. 

The Sixth District Parent Teachers’ Association held a recte- 
ation conference at San Jose on Friday, January 10. Recreation 
Problems of Elementary and Junior High Schools, Play Prefer- 
ences and Age Relationships, Organization and Supervision of 
Playground Activities, Cultural Aspects of Play, The Problem 
Child in Relation to Recreation, Psychological Aspects of Play, 
Dolls as a Hobby, Junior Olympics, and Interschool Play Days 
were the topics discussed. Among those who participated were: 
Mrs. Luther D. Wool, President, Sixth District; Dr. John ©. 
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Almack Stanford University ; Mr. W. H. Orion, State Director of 
Health "nd Physical Education; Mr. Raymond Kimball, Recre- 
‘an Department, San Francisco; Mr. Dudley de Groot, San 
ation State College; Mr. Walter Bachrodt, Superintendent of 
Sale San Jose; Mr. N. P. Neilson, Stanford University; and 
Mr George Cass, Santa Clara County Supervisor of Physical 
Te cupeieetions have been established in Southern Califor- 
nia during the last year. The first of these is the Southern Cali- 
fornia Health, Physical Education and Recreation Executives’ 
Association which holds meetings every two weeks throughout 
the year. The meetings consist of a dinner followed by a three- 
hour conference session dealing with the problems which come to 
city, county and university executives. Present membership is 
limited to approximately fifteen men. The second organization 
is called the Southern California Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Administrators’ Club. It consists of both men and 
women and includes all members of the Executives’ Association as 
well as assistant supervisors in the various cities and counties, 
heads of departments for men and women in junior colleges, and 
persons with administrative responsibilities in colleges and. uni- 
versities having the status of professor, associate professor, or 
assistant professor. The Administrators’ Club meets twice monthly 
with a dinner meeting and a three-hour conference following it. 
Some important administrative problem related to each of the 
three fields of health, physical education, and recreation is dis- 
cussed at each meeting. 


UTAH 


Information concerning progress made in the State of Utah 
has been received from Lucile Owen Clark, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the State Association and from Wilma Jeppson, Secretary of 
the Southwest District. The Utah Association was organized 
April 17, 1931 with Marguerite Schwartz as President, Rex 
Sutherland as Vice-President, and Alice Bronson as Secretary- 
Treasurer. Progress was slow but definite. During 1935 under 
the direction of Reed K. Swenson as President and Dr. Burton 
K. Farnsworth of the State Department of Education the follow- 
ing people acted as members of a committee to discuss plans 
and programs: Reed K. Swenson, Weber Junior College, Ogden; 
Joseph R. Jenson, Utah State Agriculture College, Logan; Wilma 
Jeppson, Brigham Young University, Provo; Leo Hansen, Alpine 
School District; Lucile Clark, Weber Junior College, Ogden; 
I. W. Young, Provo High School; Edward Kimball, Brigham 
Young University, Provo; J. R. Griffiths, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City; C. J. Hart, Brigham Young University, Provo; 
Mary Breech, Salt Lake City; Lee Halen, Dixie Junior College, 
St. George. 

The materials produced by this committee were sent to Miss 
Bernice Moss, recently appointed State Supervisor. Miss Moss, 
after some revision, presented the material at the annual meet- 
ing as a suggested program to be followed for one year, with 
the understanding that additions, subtractions, and changes would 
be made freely. This program indicates philosophy, objectives, 
and standards. It is a graded program with time allotment and 
suggestions for intramurals, play days, recess periods, class organ- 
ization and management, teaching methods, testing program, and 
a bibliography for use in elementary and secondary schools. 

This year the Annual Meeting was held October 24, 25 and 26 
in the Deseret Gymnasium, Salt Lake City. At the first session 
there were 122 present, at the second meeting 327, and at the 
third meeting 151. At the close of the program the association had 
40 paid memberships. Mr. William E. Day of Salt Lake City was 
appointed to represent the association at the St. Louis Conven- 
tion. 

In two short years the Utah Association has secured (1) a 
state supervisor, (2) a state course of study, (3) accrediting of 
high schoois, (4) requirement of physical education daily for all 
pupils from the first grade through the fourth year in high school, 
and (5) an increased membership in the State and National As- 
sociations. Assistance was given in the organization of the South- 
west District and steps are being taken to form a Women’s State 
Sport and Athletic Association. This speaks well for a small but 
tamest group of workers from the “Beehive” State. 
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Vice-President—J. H. McCulloch, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 


The membership of the Indiana Physical Education Association 
is steadily growing. About 225 members pay a dollar membership 
fee for which they receive at least 6 issues of the News Bulletin, 
and other services. Nearly every week new names are added to 
the roster and the Association is steadily exerting more influence 
in the field of physical education. 

The objective of the Association in having a strong state asso- 
ciation with enough decentralization to arouse interest and pro- 
mote active participation is being attained through the division of 
the state into twelve districts. Strong leaders have been appointed 
by President Stafford for each district, and the results of district 
meetings have been very gratifying. 

Secretary Messersmith will use NYA help again to allocate 
membership in the State Association by districts, and a similar 
plan will be used to arouse interest in the A.P.E.A. membership. 
Special attention will be given to those districts and counties that 
have few members. It is strongly felt by members of the Executive 
Committee that one of our greatest needs is the development of 
professional spirit, and membership in a state organization and 
particularly in the American Physical Education Association will 
do much to promote its growth. 








A HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


“Since I have used your handbooks constantly from 1922 
on, I was not in the least disappointed with this latest vol- 
ume of PrivaTE ScHoots. In fact, as I leafed through it, I 
became more and more amazed at your fearless and inde- 
pendent editorial attitude, which makes your appraisal of 
the various institutions listed, vigorous, straightforward, and, 
at times, almost embarrassingly honest.” Trentwell Mason 
White, Editor-in-Chief, Pitman Publishing Corp. 

“As is my wont, I turned immediately to the first hun- 
dred pages, knowing that I should find terse, fearless, con- 
structive comment on current educational policies, methods, 
and trends .. . I am hard put to it to decide which was 
most stimulating.” Theodore H. Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

“You ought to be congratulated on doing the American 
public a real service through your publication on this data.” 
Anson Barker, Storm King School. 


19th Edition, 1072 pages, $6.00. 


THE NEW IMMORALITIES 


Clearing the Way for a New Ethics 


“Vigorous and picturesque speech of a human being, with 
the detachment of a humorist,” William Ellery Leonard, 
poet, professor. “Brief ethical squibs provide most amusing 
reading.” Boston Transcript. 

“Your remarkable book challenges my thoughts and 
warms mv heart all at once. Your way of writing illustrates 
perfectly that unusual phrase, ‘stabbing people awake.’” 
George W. Coleman, President, Ford Hall. 


192 pages, gold stamped, $2.00 
Write for Table of Contents and Circular 


PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., Boston 
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President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University. 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N.Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Dena Whitesell 

The second annual conference of the Physical Education Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia was held at the Roosevelt 
High School on January 18. The one last year was a huge success 
and was very well attended, not only by people from the District 
but by a number from nearby Maryland and Virginia as well. 

A conference on Girls Athletics, sponsored by the Women’s 
Athletic Association and the students in the Teacher-Training 
Course in Physical Education was held at the George Washington 
University. The program follows: Presiding—Ruth Critchfield, 
President, W.A.A.; Greetings—Cloyd H. Marvin, President, George 
Washington University, Ruth H. Atwell, Director, Department of 
Physical Education for Women; Speakers—“The European Tour 
of the All American Women’s Lacrosse Team”—Jennie Turnbull, 
Friends’ School; “Physical Education as a Vocation”—Elizabeth 
Burtner, National Cathedral School; “Suggestions for Swimming 
Clubs”—Margaret Lea, Member of National Women’s Swimming 
Committee of the A.P.E.A.; “Suggested Steps in Organization of 
a Girls’ Athletic Association”’—Ruth H. Atwell. 

Discussion groups were held as follows: (1) Incentives for 
Participation (Awards, Point Systems, etc.), Chairman: Ruth 
Critchfield, Discussion Leader: Ruth Foster; (2) Eligibility for 
Teams, Chairman: Jennie Garner, Discussion Leader: Helen Law- 
rence; (3) Finances, Chairman: Leila Holley, Discussion Leader: 
Margaret Lea. 

At the luncheon meeting the program was: Speaker: “Oppor- 
tunities for Girls’ Athletic Associations in the Schools of Today” 
—Birch Bayh, Supervisor of Physical Education in Washington, 
D. C.; “Musical Moments”—Quartet from Glee Club; Fencing 
Program by members of the Fencing Club; “Sports Parade”— 
Women’s Athletic Association; “Old Zip Coon” and “The Parade” 
—Members of Orchesis (Dance Club). This was followed by 
games in the gymnasium: badminton, paddle tennis, shuffleboard, 
ping-pong and deck tennis. 

NEW JERSEY 
Allen G. Ireland 

The November and December meetings of the New Jersey 
State Physical Education Society were more than usually success- 
ful. Although the programs this year were invitingly attractive, 
the exceptional attendance and enthusiastic response were tributes 
to the tireless efforts of the popular officers, Arthur Maroney and 
Mazie Scanlan. To both, congratulations are very much in order, 
and to Miss Scanlan especially the appreciative thanks of all 
physical education teachers of New Jersey are due. She has re- 
tired, at least temporarily, from the office of secretary. Thanks, 
Miss Secretary, for a job well done. 

The new officers of the State Society are Dorothy Hutchinson 
of Montclair, President; Joseph D’Angola of the Newark State 
Normal School, Vice-President; Helena Kees, New Jersey College 
for Women, New Brunswick, Secretary; and George Henckel of 
East Orange, Treasurer. To them, let us pledge loyal support. 

The demonstrations at both meetings of the state society this 
year were outstanding. “In-the-lobby” expressions of favor were 
numerous and warmly congratulatory. 

One of the highlights of the Newark meeting was that portion 
of the program devoted to honoring a pioneer leader and a good 
friend, Herman Seibert. The testimonial was conducted by Presi- 
dent Maroney. To his sincere words of love and to the presen- 
tation of our gift, there was a response that spoke eloquently of 
respect and admiration for the unbending spirit and devotion of 
one of the best leaders physical education ever had. 
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Mabel Bockelman of Atlantic City, Chairman of the Sta 
Committee on Postural Instruction, reported at the Newark an 
ing and was well received. This committee turned out a fine yj, 
of work, one that will be welcomed not only by physical education 
instructors but classroom teachers as well. 

Another state committee of physical education teachers is 
one headed by Director Walter Gardell, of Elizabeth, which ; 
studying all varieties of tests for boys. At a recent meeting : 
committee enjoyed the informal discussion led by Professor ¢ L 
Brownell of Columbia University. : 

The state director was recently appointed by Governor Hof. 
man to represent education on the State Safety Council. 

At the Newark convention, the Honor Award of the State 
Society was conferred upon the following physical education 
teachers having served twenty-five years: Margaret C. Brown 
East Orange; Eliza J. Foulke, Atlantic City; Ernest Seibert 
Newark; Harry J. Sargent, Newark; Herman C. Beck, Newark: 
Horace Butterworth, Newark; Oscar Seikel, Phillipsburg. 

On Thursday, December 19, a conference of teachers of phys. 
ical education from North Jersey who are cooperating with th 
practice teaching program of Panzer College, was held at the col. 
lege. Margaret C. Brown, President of the College, led a discys. 
sion on Problems of Student Teaching. 


Lucretia Barzun, Instructor in Dancing, presented a demop. 
stration lesson in types of fundamental dance movement; Chris. 
opher Wuest, Jr., Instructor in Physical Education, demonstrate 
tumbling and swingball; Nellie M. Whitehurst, Instructor jp 
Women’s Athletics, held a class in the teaching of basketball skils 
for women; and Albert J. Gorton, Director of Physical Education, 
demonstrated rhythmical gymnastics and games. Delegates at. 
tended a luncheon at which Edgar F. Bunce, State Supervisor of 
Teacher Training, talked on “Objectives and Methods of Teach. 
ing.” 

The teachers of physical education in Monmouth County have 
organized a County Physical Education Society. The officers are: 
Chairman, Ben Dillenbeck of Neptune Township; Vice-chairman, 
Frank J. Pingitore of Red Bank; Secretary-Treasurer, Addie 
Scisco of Middletown Township. 


The State Department will soon announce an Institute on 
Archery to be held at the State Normal School, Newark, in April. 

Addie Jackson, Director of Physical Education in the Plainfield 
Schools for many years, has recently resigned because of ill health. 
Her friends and professional associates wish her a speedy recovery. 
We know that her love of physical education is undying. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Bessie H. Rudd 


The Rhode Island Physical Education Association held its fist 
meeting for the year 1935-36 on October 24, 1935, at the Rhode 
Island College of Education in connection with the Annu 
Teachers’ Institute of Rhode Island. We were extremely fortunate 
in having as our speaker Dr. George E. Vincent, formerly Pres- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation and before that President of 
the University of Minnesota. Dr. Vincent spoke on “Playing the 
Game,” and from his wide experience of travel, lecturing, and 
teaching, he gave a dramatic and vivid portrayal of the effect of 
games upon all peoples of the world. 

The second meeting of the Association was held on Monday 
evening, January 13, at the Rhode Island College of Education. 
Dr. James F. Rockett, Director of Education, spoke on what he con- 
siders the job of the physical education departments in the educa 
tional program. An informal reception for Dr. Rockett, for which 
Miss Neva Langworthy was chairman, followed the address. 

The Rhode Island Board of Officials for Women’s Sports held 
its first meeting at the Young Women’s Christian Association 0 
December 17, at which time the basketball film “Girls’ Basketball 
Fundamentals” was shown. This film was produced under the d- 
rection of the Basketball Committee of the Women’s Athletic 
Section of the American Physical Education Association. A general 
discussion of new rules and technique followed. Plans were made 
for national officials’ examinations for both basketball and swim- 
ming to be given in January. Miss Bessie Rudd, the Chairman of 
the Rhode Island Board, announced that the chairman of basket- 
ball would be Mrs. Katherine Carey Wilcox, and of swimming, 
Miss Martha Jones of Pawtucket High School. 
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BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In Affiliation With Simmons College 
MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- 
paring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tion and physical therapy in affiliation with Simmons 
College, for which the degree of Bachelor of Science 
is granted; a three-year course, preparing students to 
teach all branches of Physical Education; and a three- 


year course in Physical Therapeutics. College gradu- 
ates may complete the three-year course in two years 
if they have the necessary prerequisites for the work. 
Excellent opportunities are offered for sports and in- 
dividual games. Health education, recreation programs, 
and posture work are stressed. 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 























WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 


Certificate in Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


A curriculum especially designed for the training of 
teachers of Hygiene and Physical Education is 
offered to specially qualified graduates of approved 
colleges and universities. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study and 


research, who have completed or are completing the 
requirements for the Certificate, may register for 
and complete, in one or two years, the twelve-year 
hours required for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene 
and Physical Education. 

A five-year program in liberal arts and physical 
education is offered leading to the B.A. degree at 
the end of four years, and to the Certificate, and in 
special cases, the M. S. degree at the end of five 
years. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 






























SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


Established in 1890. 

Approved and chartered by the New York 
State Department of Education. 

Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- 
ities in their respective fields. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Offers a three-year course of college grade 
leading to a diploma. 


Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of Science 
degrees in one additional year, through edu- 
cational affiliations with several colleges. 


Catalog upon request, 308 West 59th St., New York City, New York 
























SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


(Corporate Name) 


International Young Men’s 


Christian Association College 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Natural Science Division—(Physical and Health Education) 


G. B. Arriecx, A.M., Director 


Ermer Berry, Ed.D., Ch’m. Graduate Counsel 


EQUIPMENT—Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, Exceptional 
Physical Education Library. 

COURSES—Four-year course for high school graduates, degree B.S. or B.P.E. Advanced courses for col- 
lege graduates, men and women, degree M.Ed., or M.P.E. Majors in physical and health education, 
natural science, etc. Minors in academic subjects. 


For Information Address JOHN D. BROCK, M.Ed., Secretary 
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penne to the June count of the A.P.E.A. membership, 
made to determine representation on the Legislative Council, 
the Eastern District has the largest national membership of 2,097 
members in 12 states. The 6 Mid-West states have 1,425 A.P.E.A. 
members, the Central District has 745 members in 10 states, the 
12 Southern District states total 577 members, the 5 Southwest 
states have 393, and there are 127 A.P.E.A. members in the 4 
states of the Northwest District. All these totals represent sizeable 
increases in membership during the past year, especially in the 
more recently organized districts. 
* * * 


HE South Carolina Physical Education Association reports 
with pride that there was an attendance of forty-four at the 
fall meeting. As the total membership for the preceding year was 
twenty-seven, this figure shows a commendable increase in interest 
in the Association throughout the state, largely due to the ex- 
cellent work of the officers. 
« *« « 


R. MABEL RUGEN has been appointed Chairman of the 
Association’s National Committee on the Promotion of 
Physical Education. 
* £s 
_ Oregon State Physical Education Association held an in- 
teresting meeting December 27, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Oregon State Teachers’ Association. Speakers 
included Dr. John F. Bovard and Miss Harriet Thompson of the 
University of Oregon, Dr. O. R. Chambers of Oregon State Col- 
lege, and Kenneth Beach of the State Department of Education. 
The meeting was presided over by Miss Frances Baker, President. 
. *« * 
N INTERESTING publication which comes frequently to 
the Association office is the Boys’ Club News Bulletin, con- 
taining information about the activities and policies of the 289 
Boys’ Clubs in the country. This organization is doing outstanding 
work in the character education field, and deserves the support 
of every community. 
* * 


pease INSTRUCTORS are invited to participate in the first 
National Dance League Demonstration of ballroom dance 
steps, at the Hotel Astor, New York City, February 23, from 
3:00 P.M. to 6:00 P.M. New styles in dance steps, including the 
tango, waltz, and rhumba, and the new steps used in Fred 
Astaire’s latest picture, will be taught, and a Navy Cotillion will 
be demonstrated. 
* ££ «€ 
TOKYO, Japan, will be the site of the seventh International 
Conference of the World Federation of Education Association 
in August, 1937. 
* * * 
AY 11-15 are the dates selected for the 1936 convention of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 
= & 
}Hic# school swimming is coming to the fore in Pennsylvania 
with the announcement of the Thirty-Second Annual Inter- 
scholastic Invitation Swimming Championships sponsored by the 
Penn Athletic Club in Philadelphia, March 20 and 21, and the 
Seventh Annual Carnegie Institute of Technology Interscholastic 
Relay Swimming Meet in Pittsburgh on the same dates. 
+e & 
At the annual meeting of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association in New York, December 27-28, Major J. L. 
Griffith of Chicago was elected President, and Professor Frank 
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W. Nicholson of Wesleyan University, Secretary-Treasurer, Haro 
Wood of The Ohio State University was appointed N.C.AA. rep 
resentative on the Volleyball Rules Committee. 

. « & 
aa sports are becoming so generally popular around 

Boston that the Evening Transcript publishes a special “Oy 

Man Winter” section each Friday, giving information for the 
week-end winter sports enthusiast about events and weather oop, 
ditions in the nearby hills. 

. « = 


ry LOUIS R. BURNETT of Baltimore has been doing soy 

excellent work in the education of the public on the valyg 
of the health and physical education program. Two moving Dic. 
ture reels showing the whole program have been completed, ani 
a most attractive booklet has been published for distribution 
among parents who attend the movie talks of the Superintendey 
and Dr. Burnett. This booklet could well serve as a model ty 
any department wishing to prepare an attractive, dignified, ang 
intelligent piece of promotion literature. 

_ + « 





URING the past month a number of magazine articles hay 

appeared which deserve the attention of our readers. Among 
them are the following: 

Archery Review, January—‘Mental Acrobatics with Hits an 
Scores,” P. E. Klopsteg. 

Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medicine, January- 
“The Historical Background of the Modern Study of Constitution,” 
A. Crocco. 

Bulletin of the National Tuberculosis Association, January— 
“School Health Relationships,” D. F. Smiley. 

Camping Magazine, January—‘History of Organized Camp. 
ing,” H. W. Gibson. 

Child Development, December—‘An Experiment with Posture 
Work in a Nursery School,” D. W. Baruch and J. C. Reiser. 

Dance Observer, January—‘Gertrude Colby,” M. P. O’Donnell, 

Educational Method, December—“Tests and Measures of Sat- 
isfactory Growth,” D. P. Eginton. 

Educational Record, January—‘Human Resources,” G. Watson. 

Elementary School Journal, December—‘Regulations Pertain- 
ing to Health, Hygiene, and Safety in City School Systems,” 
C. R. Shanner. 

Health Digest, January—‘Growing Old Gracefully,” C. F. 
Bolduan. 

Hygeia, January—“Puberty in Fact and Fantasy,” H. N. Jahr. 

Journal of Experimental Education, December—‘Development 
of the Upright Posture,” H. Thompson. 

Leisure, January—‘“‘Curling, the Quaintest of Sports,” D. 
Goodman. 

Physiotherapy Review, January-February—Significance of the 
Short Back Muscles,” B. Woodcock. 

National Parent-Teacher, January—‘“The Facts about Left- 
Handedness,” I. S. Wile. 

Recreation, January—‘Recreation in the Years to Come,” 
D. C. Coyle. 

Safety Education, February—“Dr. Schafer and the Prone 
Pressure Method,” M. Holbrook. 

Scholastic Coach, January—‘“Picking the Players: Offense in 
Action,” A. R. Chadd. 

School Life, December—“In a King’s Reign,” J. F. Rogers. 

School Management, January—“Motor Classes for Youth,” 
H. J. Stack. 

Sportswoman, December-January—“Frostbiting vs. Afternoon 
Tea,” A. Knapp. 

Theatre Arts Monthly, January—‘The Dance in India,” P. 
Tagore. 

“+ & 

Wi the great increase in enthusiasm over winter sports in 
general and skiing in particular during the past few years, 

a number of organizations have been formed to encourage this 
interest and to promote the development of increased and im- 
proved facilities for participation in these sports. Among the 
most active of these organizations is the Western Massachusetts 
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inter Sports Council, of which Kenneth D. Cuddeback is Chair- 

pon nd Harold Gore of Massachusetts State College is Secretary. 
as Connell organizes frequent meets and trips for skiing en- 
thusiasts, and has also cooperated with the National Park Service 
in the developing of ski trails in the region. 





Some Significant Aspects 


(Continued from Page 82) 

It seems to me that those who are working in one of 
these four phases of physical education are, as a rule, 
doing the most worth-while job. To be sure, those who 
are capable of writing significant books in physical edu- 
cation and those who are capable of doing significant 
research work in physical education are also important. 
We need men and women of long experience and keen 
observation to lead the way in defining objectives and 
outlining programs to reach the teachers, but the prac- 
tical workers in the field will have the responsibility of 
making these programs workable in the situations which 
they are meeting. It is through the integrated effort of 
all these phases that physical education will become a 
more meaningful profession. 





Water Parties for Indoor Pools 


(Continued from Page 92) 


The archery range extends a welcome but the bugle 
calls; “Let’s Hurry! The swimming meet is on!” 


Jollities 
(The games in brief that have proved most popular) 

1. Human Croquet (Team).—In a pool of low water level 
this is great fun. Place the tallest girls for wickets near the 
deeper end. The teams line up at opposite ends and at a 
signal start their surface diving through the wickets following 
the same course as a croquet ball until the last person has 
made the circuit. 

2. Elimination Stunt Contest (Individual).—(a) Each con- 
testant does a different stunt in her turn until originality 
fails. The person doing the final original stunt wins. (b) Read 
a list of stunts all participants must execute. Failure to do 
one properly eliminates the contestant. 

3. Couple Tilt (Pair)—One sturdy player balances a light- 
er one on her shoulders. All the top girls push their oppon- 
ents until but one couple remains unducked. 

4. Three-legged Corporation (Pair)—Two swimmers tie 
their inner legs together. At a signal they jump in, swim to 
the end of the pool and back. The pair returning first with 
the legs still tied wins. 

5. Whoops My Dear (Relay).—Secure two or more hoops 
in front of each team at reasonable intervals by tying to 
objects at the sides of the pool or having individuals hold the 
ropes. Each participant must surface dive and come up 
through the hoops. 

6. Cork Scramble (Individual)—Throw dozens of corks 
into the water. At a signal let all jump in and get as many 
a8 possible. When corks are few, run the games off in heats. 

7. Balloon Blow (Relay).—Each team is provided with a 
balloon and an elastic band. At a signal the leader blows up 
the balloon, applies the elastic band to keep the air in, throws 
it into the water, jumps in, and proceeds to push it with her 
hose to the end of the pool and back again to the next player. 
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Fat: What To Do About It! . Real America 
The Animal in Man . . . Medical Record 
PE og } a ts te Life and Health 
The Anemic Girl . . . . . Guérir (Paris) 
Foundation of Longevity . Southern Med. Jrl. 
For Personality . Health&E fiiciency(London) 
Retain Youth & Charm . Aerzt. Weg, (Berlin) 
Life Without Water? . . Scientific Monthly 
Overcoming Worry ....... Hygeia 
Preventing Wrinkles . Rester Jeune (Paris) 
Women in White Rule Maniacs . Daily Mirror 
Dr. Wesley on Getting Well . Little Rock Gzt. 








Terrors of Children . . La Santé Familiale 
Outwitting Stimulant Habit . Health Culture 
What About Your Heart? . . Winged Foot 
Educating Young Drivers . Safety Education 
Disease a Mental Stimulus . Amer. Med. Assn. 
Treating Sinus Infections . . . . WNYC 
May Doctors Kill? ..... . Living Age 
Blushing—Cause & Cure . . Psychologist 
Farmer Makes Medical History . News-Week 


At Camp They Learn To Live . . Camping 
Why Women Love Older Men. Home Magazine 
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Harvard Medical School 


Courses for Graduates 


PHYSIOTHERAPY 
June 22 to August 7 (7 weeks) 


at the Harvard Medical School, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and allied institutions 
by Dr. Arthur T. Legg, Dr. James W. 
Sever and Miss Janet B. Merrill. 
Suited to physical education teachers 
interested in 


special therapeutic exercise. 


FEE, $100 
. . 


For descriptive leaflet and entrance requirements 
write Assistant Dean, Courses for Graduates, 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical BEdu- 
cation. Five months’ instruction at Camp, 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, in June 
and September. A major course in Physical 
Therapy, given with the cooperation of the 
School of Medicine of the University, may 
be chosen at the end of two years. For 
young women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Appoint- 
ment Bureau for graduates. 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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When you buy Gym mats, insist upon 
Ozite filler! Made of two layers of 
hair laminated together, Ozite Gym 
mat filler is not only springier but 
far safer than ordinary gym felt. 
It is guaranteed free from broken 
dl It comes back faster and 
keeps its resilience longer. 





Ask 


Your Dealer 


for Ozite-filled Gym mats! 
If he cannot supply you 
write us for the name of 
a dealer who specializes 
in Ozite-filled Gym mats 
and illustrated folder on 
Ozite Gym Felt! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 


Merchandise Mart Chicago, Ill. 
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8. Fancy Dress Relay (Shuttle Relay). —At the signal th 
first contestant dons the dress and hat provided, opens 4 
umbrella and a book, jumps into the water, and, oni 
aloud, swims to the other end on her back where her team, 
mates assist in disrobing her and dressing the next; needle 
to say, she’ll need help. 

9. Rope Pull (Team).—Divided into equal numbers the 
participants place themselves on either side of the pool the 
rope stretched across. A win is declared when all of the 9 
ponents have been pulled into the water. Two out of thre 
wins take the game. 

10. Peanut-on-the-Spoon (Relay).—Contestants swim to 
the end of the pool with a spoon and bring back one of the 
peanuts (as many as contestants). If the peanut falls off it 
must be retrieved with the spoon. 

References of value are: The Fun Book, Edna Geister 
New York: Doubleday Doran & Co., 1923; and Swimming 
Simplified, Lyba and Nita Sheffield, New York: A. S. Bames 
& Co., 1931. 

Awards.—Packages of life savers mounted on cut-oy 
tropical fish or octopi printed with the name of the gam 
party, date, etc., for the “mem” book, or gumdrop “Pop-Eye 
the Sailor Man” figures. 
ey 

Entertainment (Suggestions) 

1. Barnacle Bill skit 

2. Sailors’ Hornpipe 

3. “Sailing” —Tap—Reference: Tap Dances I, Anne 
Schley Duggan, New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1935. 

4. Gay Nineties Number—Costume in bathing en- 
semble of that era. Songs may be sung on the edge of the 
pool or while wading in the shallow end for effect. “In 
the Good Old Summertime,” “Bicycle Built for Two,” ete, 

5. Duet-harmonizing; rain capes and fancy parasols. 
Popular songs suggested: “Let a Smile Be Your Un- 
brella,” “I Love the Rhythm of the Rain,” “Rain o 
the Roof,” “Stormy Weather,” and “Rain—Rain, Rain.” 

Sustenance-—Doughnuts, cider or coffee; candied 
apples-on-sticks. 





Educational Services 


(Continued from Page 79) 

Health Service: The same as in Intermediate Schools. 

Healthful School Living: Same as Elementary plus health 
counselling. 

Health Instruction: Individualized health teaching; health 
counselor; correlated health teaching (biology, chemistry, 
home economics); indirect health teaching; conferences. 

Rhythmic Activities: Appraisal classes; rhythmic develop- 
ment; folk dances; social dancing; elective classes in cre 
ative dance, tap dance; creative dance clubs; concerts, 
symposiums. 

Self-testing Activities: Sport skill tests. 

Games and Sports: Golf; swimming; tennis; basketball; 
baseball; volleyball; badminton; handball; bowling; quoit 
tennis; beeball; touch football; ping-pong; field hockey; 
wrestling; boxing; riding; sports days. 

Athletics: Interschool and intramural—football; basket 
ball; baseball; track; swimming; golf; ice hockey; tennis; 
skating; badminton; boxing; wrestling; cross-country; fenc- 
ing; handball; horseshoes; ping-pong; field hockey; play- 
groundball; touch football; volleyball; water polo. 

Facilities: 2 gymnasiums 60 by 90 ft.; 2 swimming pools 
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30 by 100 ft. (divided) ; 2 orthopedic rooms; 2 locker-rooms; 
2 shower-rooms; 1 laundry for towels and suits; 2 offices; 
45 minutes per day, based on individual needs; accomplish- 
ment the standard rather than time requirement. 

Wayne UNIVERSITY (enrollment 8,733). 

Health Service: Health clinic supported by student health 
fees; full-time University Physician; full-time University 
Nurse; special examiners; all entering students given com- 
plete examination; students with defects referred to private 
physicians; follow-up of defects by physician and nurse. 

Healthful School Living: Same as in Elementary Schools. 

Health Instruction: Liberal Arts courses in personal hy- 
giene; conferences with University Physician; College of 
Education—courses in material and methods in health in- 
struction; health protection and first aid; community hygiene; 
hygiene of growth and development. 

Rhythmic Activities: Liberal Arts—dance fundamentals, 
creative dance, folk dance, tap dance, dancing for men; Col- 
lege of Education—materials and methods in all phases of 
dance listed under secondary schools; concert group in mod- 
ern dance. 

Self-testing Activities: Sport skill tests. 

Games and Sports: Same as in high school with archery and 
horseback riding added. 

Athletics: Intercollegiate and intramural—football; basket- 
ball; baseball; track; swimming; ice hockey; field hockey; 
tennis; volleyball; golf; wrestling; boxing; badminton; horse- 
shoes; quoit tennis. 

Facilities: 2 gymnasiums 60 by 90 ft.; 1 gymnasium 40 by 
60 ft.; playground; athletic field; swimming pool 25 by 75 
ft.; 2 locker-rooms; 2 offices; 2 shower-rooms; health clinic. 





The Picturesque Rose Bowl Game 


(Continued from Page 87) 

any Rose Bowl contest has yet exhibited. The fact that 
neither Bobby Wilson or Bobby Grayson could gain 
ground through the line speaks for the defensive strength 
of both teams. At times in the center of the field, both 
lines showed a good offensive thrust, with very little 
difference or advantage going to either side. 

The margin of victory for Stanford was the almost 


perfect defensive play of its ends, Topping and Moscrip. 


These ends rushed the passer so hard and fast that it 
was impossible for Wilson to find his receivers and at 


the same time get set for a good throw. On many occa-' 


sions, Topping succeeded in getting through the back- 
field before the defensive man could protect either the 
kicker or the passer. On punts down the field, both 
Topping and Moscrip were down with the ball making it 
difficult to make a successful return. 

A quick kick by Paulman over the head of the South- 
em Methodist safety-man, Wilson, late in the first 
quarter, which travelled sixty-two yards before it was 
downed by Topping on the ten-yard line, was probably 
the turning point in the game. The ball was kept in 
S.M.U. territory much of the time after this kick. A re- 
tun punt by S.M.U. on the next play was good for 
fifty-eight yards, but this advantage was quickly over- 
come by a long pass from “Bones” Hamilton to “Jimmy” 
Coffis which was taken in full stride and was good for a 
twenty-six yard gain. Stanford was in scoring position 
a a result and capitalized on it by sending their All- 
American, Bobby Grayson, into the line for six yards, 
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ber of injuries to the foot than to any 

other part of the body. When injuries 
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the application of heat, 
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Hamilton for twelve yards on a plunge, a reverse by 
Grayson for no gain, and Paulman over from the two. 
yard line for the only score of the day, Moscrip om, 
verting. 

At the start of the second quarter, S.M.U, took the 
play and staged their famous aerial circus display which 
was good for a march of fifty-nine yards to the Stanford 
five-yard line. Passes from Finley to Wilson for sixtes 
yards, a second from Wilson to Stewart for nine yards, 
and third—the most spectacular of the afternoon , 
thirty-four yard lateral from Wilson to Stewart to Finley, 
accounting for this yardage. This last play brought th 
85,000 spectators to their feet and the ball to the Stap. 
ford five-yard line for a first down. At this point, § My. 
elected to play through the line, staking their chanog 
on a reverse with Shuford handling the ball. Moscrip 
and Muller, Stanford end and center, respectively, sensed 
the play and rushed through to cause the runner ty 
fumble. Muller recovered and the Texans’ best oppor. 
tunity to score was lost. 

The remainder of the half was played in S.M.U. te. 
ritory, as was the third period. 

Another feature of the afternoon was the pass-inter. 
ception of Bill Paulman, who plucked five S.M.U. passes 
out of the air to stop S.M.U.’s aerial attack cold. 

Both teams used the defensive six-man line with , 
two-two-one secondary most of the afternoon as a protec. 
tion against the aerial attack of either team. At times, 
Stanford would shift their secondary into a three-two type 
of play. 

It is difficult to select individual stars of the game, 
However, Keith Topping of Stanford could be pointed 
out as the best man on the field because of the fact that 
he spent most of the afternoon in S.M.U.’s backfield, 
rushing the passer and spoiling reverses. In a radio talk 
after the game, Wilson from S.M.U. attributed the de- 
feat of his team to Topping’s aggressive play. Bobby 
Grayson’s work against passes was also very spectacular 
and effective. 

In listing other outstanding players of the day, men- 
tion for Stanford must be made of the blocking and 
leadership of “Bones” Hamilton, the kicking and pas 
defensive work of Paulman, the safety play of Cofiis 
Moscrip’s defensive play in spite of an injury, the ag- 
gressive line play of Reynolds especially in rushing the 
kicker, and the floating defensive work of Muller. For 
S.M.U., there was the open-field running of Bobby 
Wilson, the blocking of Captain Shuford, the defensive 
work of Scottino, the all-round play of Co-captail 
Stewart, the kicking of Finley, the defensive work of 
Tipton, and the all-round speed of the entire S.MU. 
backfield. 

The many thousands of automobiles leaving the bowl 
by side hills in the early evening dusk made a very spe 
tacular picture as the crowds of football fans started on 
their homeward journey. 

The day following the game, Stanford and Southem 
Methodist teams were together at dinner at the Hotel 
Huntington where a blanket was presented to each playet 
who participated in the game. This presentation wa 
made by the “Tournament of Roses.” 
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Legal Liability 
(Continued from Page 75) 


10, Bridge v. Board of Education of the City of Los Angeles. 
(1934) 38 P. (2d) 199, California. ae 

The proximate cause of the plaintiff’s injuries was a cement 
sprinkler box which projected above the surface of the school- 
yard. She tripped and fell over this while playing. 


C. Unsuitable, Defective, or Dangerous Appliances 


1, Belt v. School Disivics No. 71 of King County. (1918) 
173 P. 335, 102 Wash. 442. 

The plaintiff, a girl, age nine, fell fourteen feet to the 
ground from the horizontal platform of a playground slide. 
The apparatus was dangerous for young people to use. 


2, Kelley v. School District No. 71 of King County. (1918) 
173 P. 333, 102 Wash. 343. 

A pupil, age nine, was injured by the breaking of a swing 
on the playground. No inspection of the swing had been made. 


3, Anderson v. Board of Education of the City of Fargo. 
(1922) 190 N. W. 807, 49 N. D. 181. 

The plaintiffs son was fatally injured when struck on the 
head by a heavy iron-barred swing seat. 


4, Solomon v. Red River Lumber Co. (1922) 206 P. 498, 
56 Cal. App. 742. 

A revolving swing, properly constructed to hold six children, 
was changed by a teacher who placed three heavy fourteen- 
foot planks in the hanging loops to form a triangle. With 
children seated on these planks, the swing would hold twenty- 
five to thirty. The swing broke, fatally injuring the minor 
child of the plaintiff. 


5. Dawson v. Tulare Union High School District. (1929) 
276 P. 424, 98 Cal. App. 138. 

An upright piano, placed on a wobbly unstable dolly for 
mobility about the gymnasium and school, fell over back- 
wards and crushed the leg of the plaintiff while she was a 
member of a dancing class. It had fallen similarly, a year 
previous, on the leg of a boy and a report of this accident 
was made, but the condition had not been remedied. 


6. Mitchell v. Hartman et al. (1931) 297 P. 77, 112 Cal. 
App. 370. 
The plaintiff’s son was fatally injured when the supporting 


framework of a tackling dummy which he was using fell on 
his body. 


1. Longo v. Board of Education of the City of New York. 
(1932) 255 N. Y. S. 719. 

This is an action: for the death of a boy in a school gym- 
nasium. He climbed a movable basketball backstop and was 
crushed when the whole toppled over on him. The boy had 
been forbidden to enter the gymnasium. 


D. Negligence of Officers, Agents, or Servants of the 
School District 


L Bruenn v. North Yakima School District No. 7 of Ya- 
kima County. (1918) 172 P. 569, 101 Wash. 347. 

Several small boys had taken a teeter board and placed it 
over a swing seat. When the school bell rang, the other boys 
jumped up permitting the board to fall on the minor plaintiff’s 
ankles. The complaint charged that lack of supervision in the 
schoolyard permitted this accident to happen. 


2. Edmonson v. Moose Jaw School District. (1920) 3 West. 
Week. Rep. 979, 55 D. L. R. 563, Canada. 
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The plaintiff was standing beside the high-jump standards 
replacing the cross bar. When the bar reached eye level, a 
jumper knocked it off, the end striking and putting out the 
eye of the plaintiff.?” , 


3. Dick v. Board of Education of the City of St. Louis. 
(1922) 238 S. W. 1073, Missouri. 

The plaintiff was a pupil in a St. Louis school. While on 
the school’s playground he was struck down and run over by 
a truck operated by an employee of the school board. 


4. Allen v. Independent School District No. 17. (1927) 216 
N. W. 533, 173 Minn. 5. 

The plaintiff’s son was injured by the negligent operation 
of the school bus on the school’s premises. 


5. Morris v. Union High School District A of King County. 
(1931) 294 P. 998, Washington. 

The plaintiff’s son was induced by the football coach with- 
out plaintiff’s consent to try out for the football team. While 
practicing, the boy injured his back and spine. Two weeks 
later the coach permitted the boy to play in a game and his 
injuries were so aggravated that a number of major operations 
was necessary. 


6. Gattavara v. Lundin and Enumclaw School District No. 
207 of King County. (1932) 7 P. (2d) 958, Washington. 

The boy, as he was passing from the school to the play- 
ground for afternoon recess, was injured when he was struck 
by the automobile of a teacher at a blind joint where the 
path intersected a driveway to a parking lot used by teachers. 


7. Sherbert v. School District No. 85, Spartanburg County. 
(1933) 168 S. E. 391, South Carolina. 

The plaintiff, age nine years, was injured on the school 
grounds when the school bus driver backed into him as the 
former was turning around to leave the grounds. 


8. Fahlstrom v. Denk. (1933) 23 P. (2d) 325, Oregon. 

The driver of a school bus parked it across a path to the 
school which children were using for coasting with sleds. The 
minor plaintiff, upon a sled, crashed into the bus sustaining 
severe injuries. 


9. Perkins v. Trask et al. (Trustees of School District No. 
1 of Powell County). (1933) 23 P. (2d) 982, Montana. 

The plaintiff’s minor son was drowned. The complaint 
charged that the swimming pool operated by the district was 
a dangerous place to permit children to play and swim, also 
that the district was negligent in permitting children to swim 
when no one was in charge to guard them. 


10. Ellis v. Burns Valley School District of Lake County. 
(1933) 18 P. (2d) 79, 128 Cal. App. 550. 

A thirteen-year-old, seventy-five-pound boy was injured 
when he collided with a fifteen-year-old, two-hundred-pound 
boy during a tag game. The complaint charged that the dis- 
trict was negligent in compelling these two boys to play to- 
gether in the same game. 


11. Underhill vy. Alameda Elementary School District of Ala- 
meda County. (1933) 24 P. (2d) 849, 133 Cal. App. 733. 

The plaintiff was injured when struck on the head with a 
bat by a fellow pupil who was engaged in playing ball in the 
schoolyard. The complaint charged the district with negligence 
in sponsoring and not supervising the ball game in a small 
schoolyard. 





27 This Canadian case has been included because it furnishes a 
warning to teachers in this country. Pupils often perform the task of 
replacing cross bars. 
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12. Kerby v. Elk Grove Union High School District. (1934) 
36 P. (2d) 431, California. ,' 

A vigorous, robust, sixteen-year-old boy, whom no Pe 
knew was suffering from chronic aneurism of the cerebral 
artery, was permitted to play in a “free play” bask 
game. The rupture of the artery, caused by the blow whe, 
the ball struck his head, proved fatal. 








13. Bradley v. Board of Education of the City of Oneony 
(1935) 276 N. Y. S. 622, 243 App. Div. 651. ‘ 

Plaintiff was a student who played field dodgebalj in 
gymnasium. The game required him to run toward a brig 
wall, dodge opponents, and retrieve the ball. He sustaing 
injuries as a result of colliding with the unprotected waj 


In summarizing the facts of the cases it was nec 
to analyze them and note the similarities of circumstangy 
surrounding the accidents. The following items have beg 
generalized by this method. After each item is a brie 
résumé of the pertinent facts of those cases from whic 
it was derived and references to the cases cited above. 
The list can be used, if so desired, as an outline for the 
inspection of schools, grounds, and the practices o 
teachers and administrators. 

1. Construction of Facilities: the falling horizontal lad- 
der, the loose coping, and the breaking loose of th 
bleacher railing. (A3, 5, 6.) 

2. Placement of Equipment: the horizontal ladder 
above a concrete floor and the exposed radiator. (Al, 4) 

3. Use of Faulty Materials: knot holes in wooden 
fences. (A2.) 

4. Uneven Playground Surfaces: holes in the yard, 
embankments, unguarded light wells or stairways, and 
unused or defective protection for them. (B1, 2, 4, 6,8, 
9, 10, 14, 15, 17.) 

5. Unguarded Movable Paraphernalia: heavy machit- 
ery, steel water tank, and the gate which could not be 
fastened open. (B3, 12, 13.) 

6. Obstructions in the Playground: the exposed stump, 
the taut wire, the gas and sprinkler boxes, the live wir, 
and the incinerator. (B5, 7, 11, 16, 18, 20.) 

7. Use of Dangerous Supplies: unslaked lime for mark 
ing fields. (B19.) 

8. Apparatus Dangerous to Use: slide fourteen fett 
high, swings with heavy seats, and the revolving swing 
changed to hold thirty children. (C1, 3, 4.) 

9. Apparatus Which May Fall: swings, piano on 4 
dolly, tackling dummy frame, and movable basketball 
backstops. (C2, 5, 6, 7.) 

10. Judgment of Teachers in Supervising Children: 
permitting teeter board to be placed over a swing seat, 
allowing boy to stand beside high-jump standards, play- 
ing an injured player in an interscholastic game, allowing 
pupils to stand too close to a batter, and compelling 
children to run at full speed toward walls. (D1, 2, 5, ll; 
13.) 

11. Administrative Practices: allowing motor vehicles 
on school playgrounds when children are present, pe 
mitting unsupervised swimming, and providing inade- 
quate medical examination for pupils. (D3, 4, 6, 8, 9, Il, 
12.) 
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12. Warning Children of Danger: the young girl cross- 
ing the horizontal ladder, the pupil falling through the 
hole in the wire mesh covering a stairway, the child 
burned by the incinerator, and the boy crushed by the 
pasketball backstop. (Al, B15, B18, C7.) Forbidding 
upils to use or go near hazards is not sufficient care to 
take for their protection. 

There has been a conscious attempt to omit sentiment 
or opinion in this article. In the description of cases, 
phrases were chosen that would state the situation with- 
out feeling or mention of blame. In many instances this 
was easy, in others, for example when trucks and buses 
ran over pupils on school playgrounds, more effort was 
necessary. 

In conclusion, if aid is needed to convince boards of 
education that improvements are imperative it should help 
to mention that similar hazards have already resulted in 
law suits. This type of suit, even if financial exemption 
for school districts exists, may be the nucleus of un- 
welcome, destructive, and sensational publicity. 





Benjamin Franklin 
(Continued from Page 71) 


IS MOST important contribution, however, to the 

profession to which we belong, was his recommenda- 
tion that physical education should be an integral part of 
a college education, and in 1749 when he issued his pro- 
posals relating to the education of youth, he says, among 
his hints, “he hopes that a house may be provided for the 
Academy in a situation high, dry, and if it may be, not 
far from a river, having a garden, orchard, meadow and 
a field or two.” After insisting on the frugality, plainness, 
and temperance of their diet, he says, “that to keep them 
in health and to strengthen and render active their bodies 
they be frequently exercised in running, leaping, wres- 
tling and swimming.” 

Elsewhere he says: “If I had boys to educate I should 
prefer those schools, other things being equal, where an 
opportunity was afforded for acquiring so advantageous 
an art which once learned is never forgotten.” 

In these recommendations he was a pioneer in physical 
education, for it is the first time in America that the 
education of the body was placed as a dignified part of 
the college course. 

The proposed Academy was founded in 1749, and be- 
came in course of time the University of Pennsylvania. 

The recommendations of Franklin were never lost sight 
of completely, but 155 years later (1904) the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education was organized to give a 4- 
year course, and the University was the first to require 
physical exercise in some form throughout all 4 under- 
graduate years—a regulation which is still in force—and 
“the opportunity of acquiring the art of swimming,” 
urged by Benjamin Franklin, became a necessary require- 
ment for graduation. 
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The Log of Health 


(Continued from Page 91) 


petual trophy to be presented at the end of each semester 
to the section that was first to finish the contest with a 
perfect score. The members of the section in each grade 
that showed the greatest improvement in standing for 
the semester were guests at one of the large theaters of 
the city. Likewise the members of the section in each 
grade that were first to return all Home Notification 
Cards were presented with a toothbrush. 

These awards were presented at general assemblies and 
were featured as occasions of importance. 

Student Aid.—Few students were found who did not 
desire to meet all Log requirements; but there were many 
who, for financial reasons, were unable to meet them. 
These last were discovered either by the message received 
from the parents on the Home Notification Card or by 
failure of the child to secure correction with reasonable 
promptness. Children found needing aid were referred to 
the proper social agency or in certain cases helped from 
a school student aid fund. 

Results and Comparisons.—In general the results were 
very satisfactory. Among these was a noticeable develop- 
ment of consciousness on the part of parents in regard to 
the health of their children. Whereas 5 per cent of the 
school population was found to be O.K. in regard to the 
areas under consideration when the program started, 66.9 
per cent were O.K. at the end of the seventh semester. 
During the first semester this percentage “O.K.” jumped 
from 5 to 31 per cent. Fourteen sections attained a stand- 
ing in which all of their members were “O.K.,” that is, 
had met all the requirements of the Log. This high stand- 
ard of healthful living was maintained for several years. 
The contribution to the health, comfort, and physical 
efficiency of the children who were beneficiaries of this 
program of health procedure was no doubt considerable. 

The program was well received by teachers, pupils, 
parents, and all others who were acquainted with it. 

Observations.—The results of the Log of Health pro- 
gram would indicate that an efficient program of health 
education, guidance, and service might be successfully 
carried out in almost any modern school system with 
little additional expense. 

In view of the statement of Dr. Rosenow in regard to 
the serious diseases that enter the human system through 
oral dental areas and in view of the vast army of people, 
both young and old, that suffer from the results of these 
infections, the contribution to the present and future 
health of a school population served by an efficient health 
program would be very great. The contribution to the 
current comfort, physical well-being, and scholastic suc- 
cess of students as a result of such a program can be 
realized to some extent when viewed in the light of the 
illustrations given previously in this article of the number 
of children who were so seriously handicapped by poor 
vision. In fact it is fair to assume that if some such pro- 
gram, dealing with all phases of health, was practiced 
continuously over a period of years, the time would come 
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when every child would be relieved of all remediabl 
physical handicaps during his stay in school and woul 
graduate from the school system in fine organic and fune. 
tional health with all of his vital resources of health 
intact. 

The school offers a laboratory for the study of health 
in general and child health in particular, the advan . 
of which has not as yet been taken. The common Practice 
of desirable techniques in health supervision and seryig 
along with a scientific method of evaluating and recor 
results would make a valuable contribution to huma, 
knowledge in the field of the growth and development ,j 
the child. 

Conclusions.—The good health of the modern child i 
dependent upon the eternal vigilance of those who are 
entrusted with his time and the development of his fy. 
havior—the school and the home. The school unde 
present conditions must assume the main responsibility 
for it must guide both the child and the home in theg 
matters. 

The schools are prepared to take a large part in this 
responsibility. They control a large proportion of the 
students’ waking time and have the confidence of the 
community. They have access to knowledge, personne, 
and scientific professional service that can prevent and 
correct almost every known physical handicap or growth 
divergency. The school, by its very nature, is obligated 
to take over any function in the maturing of the ind- 
vidual not properly discharged by another agency and to 
keep it until another agency properly discharges that 
function. At present health education, guidance, and 
service is such a function. 

It is not ethical or reasonable to teach academic sub- 
jects and blandly ignore the fact that little bodies are 
suffering from every known physical handicap, from mal- 
nutrition to partial blindness. 

Education has no alternative but to meet the demand 
for the type of health guidance and education that will 
guarantee to each child its normal heritage of health. 




















Rope Jumping 

(Continued from Page 95) 

7. One boy does whirlwind jumping while running around 
the gym swinging rope at either side and crossing rope. 
8. Group of eight forms a square about twelve feet in 
diameter and performs a routine we call a “square dance” 
because it consists of couples passing each other and circling 
around each other by jumping into center and back again— 
two sides performing while the other two sides jump in same 
rhythm. 
9. Other group of eight does routine consisting of tricks 

1, 2, 3, 5, and 6. 
10. A double-jump “contest” in which about eight of the 
group went in turn to the center of the floor and did double 
jumps until they missed. The record—though not made in 
this particular contest—for double jumps was around seventy- 
five, but we did not encourage continuous double jumping 
except by certain members of the group. 
11. Finale in which all jumped in a front rank to center 


of floor, stopped the ropes, took a bow in unison and ran of 
the floor. 
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Recreational Athletics for Women 


(Continued from Page 107) 

In summarizing the morning’s discussion, Miss Hazel- 
ton drew attention to the fact that three main problems 
had been stressed. The first is the question of securing 
adequate and trained leadership for the adult recreation 
program, and especially for the programs now being de- 
veloped under government sponsorship. More women 
leaders and umpires for games are needed, and more co- 
ordination of leadership efforts to avoid duplication in 
programs by different agencies. 

The second problem is that of adapting our programs 
to varying levels of ability and skill, so that satisfying 
activity and competition may be provided for the av- 
erage high school graduate as well as for the highly 
skilled athlete. This brings up the third problem of the 
relation of the high school and college program to the 
community recreation program—the necessity of pre- 
paring students for after-school participation in activi- 
ties, and acquainting them with the agencies and organi- 
zations in which they may continue their interests, and 
the coexistent problem of the effect the adult program 
may have in encouraging the development of interschool 
competition. It was the opinion of the group that the 
purpose of adult and community recreation is partially 
defeated if girls in high school and college are allowed to 
compete with the adult or out-of-school group. The 
schools should offer a satisfying recreation program to 
girls in school. Miss Hazelton also reiterated the need for 
sane medical supervision and for avoidance of undesirable 
publicity which is apt to occur when commercial interests 
promote activities, and stressed the problem of develop- 
ing rules for every game which will make it the most sat- 
isfying for the largest number of players. 

The afternoon demonstrations emphasized techniques 
for group teaching of activities, in order that large num- 
bers of people might obtain sufficient skill to enjoy play- 
ing these games in recreational programs. The demon- 
stration program was in charge of the following leaders: 
Tennis: Dorothy Randle, Instructor of tennis, New 
York City, Co-author of Tennis Organized for Group 
Instruction. Golf: Emma Waterman, Physical Educa- 
tion instructor, Grover Cleveland High School, New 
York City, Co-author of Golf for Beginning Players. 
Games for Large Classes: Wilhelmine Meissner, Physi- 
cal Education instructor, Flushing High School, Flush- 
ing, Long Island. Fencing: Muriel Guggolz of the Ama- 
teur Fencers League of America, New York City. Bad- 
minton: Frank Hinds, Director of Recreation, Central 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 

The Committee in charge of arrangement for the Con- 
ference consisted of Miss Eline von Borries, Chairman 
of the Women’s Athletic Section, Honorary Chairman; 
Miss Helen Hazelton, Chairman; Miss Marjorie Hillas, 
Miss Margaret Holland, Miss Louise Schutz, Miss Wil- 
helmine Meissner, and Mrs. Elizabeth Yeend Meyers. 

It is our hope to make this Mid-Winter Conference an 
annual event, meeting in a different section of the country 
each year. 
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PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ITYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum in physical educa- 
tion, health, and recreation leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Physical Education. 
Comprehensive professional courses are 
based on a broad education in the liberal 
arts and sciences. The college is accredited 
and co-educational. 





For catalogue, address 


REGISTRAR, PANZER COLLEGE 
East Orange, New Jersey 

















“VINCE” 


FENCING 
EQUIPMENT 


The recognized line 
among schools, col- 
leges, Y.M.C.A.’s and 
sporting goods stores. 
Send for illustrated 
catalog and_ school 
price list. 


JOSEPH VINCE 


Coach 1936 Olympic 
Fencing Squad 
202-East 44 St., New York 
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DANCE TOUR 


to the MARY WIGMAN School 


AND THE 


INT’L DANCE FESTIVAL 
Xl OLYMPIC GAMES 


1V Annual Summer Dance Tour, sailing June 24th, $354.00 all-inclusive 
(R.T. Hl Cl. SS.; rail, room, board, tuition for 4 weeks in Berlin; tickets 
to International Dance Festival.) 


Concluding with optional 5 weeks VAGABOND TOUR by automobile thru 
Germany, Austria, Holland, England: $234.00 all-inclusive. 


For all information address: VIRGINIA STEWART 
American Business Representative Wigman Central School 
678 S. Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 











Castello Fencing Equipment 
Foils - Masks - Gloves - Jackets, etc. 


Illustrated catalog sent on request 


70 West 109th Street - New York City 














TEACHERS AGENCY 






The best school systems throughout the country, both public and 
private, request us to r d teachers to them. Excellent 
teachers are always in demand. 


Address 1200 Steger Building, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicage, IU. 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 














Wrestling for Beginners. Bernard F. Mooney. (Columbus, Ohio: 
M and M Publishing Company, 1935) $1.00, plus postage; 
85c for twelve or more copies. 

This publication is the first of a Sports Series planned by the 

M and M Publishing Company. The second in the series, Boxing 
for Beginners, will be released shortly. The present volume pre- 
sents an excellent explanation and description of the fundamentals, 
positions, holds, rides, etc., together with numerous and lucid 
diagrams. A copy in the hands of the beginners in wrestling will 
help to eliminate lengthy, time-using instructions by the coach 
and will facilitate the learner’s knowledge of the sport. 


A Factorial Analysis of Ability in Fundamental Motor Skills. Lloyd M. 
Jones. (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contributions to. Education No. 
665, 1935.) 102 pages, $1.50. 

Dr. Jones has made an extensive study of a large group of 
college men on the inter-relationship of a number of anthropo- 
metric measurements and skill tests in an attempt to discover 
whether there is a general factor common to these elements. His 
results tend to support the theory of specificity of ability in fun- 
damental motor skills. This report of his research and findings 
will be of interest to research workers in the field of motor 
ability, and to those who are concerned with the use of motor 
ability tests in the physical education program. 


Atlas of Human Anatomy. Jesse F. Williams, Franz Frohse, and 
Max Brodel. (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1935.) 64 pages; 
paper, $1.25, cloth, $2.00. 

In this pocket-sized handbook are reproduced a complete 
series of anatomical drawings of the body in full color. The draw- 
ings are reductions of the original wall charts prepared by two 
outstanding leaders in the field of anatomical drawing, and have 
been recently revised by Professor Brodel. The explanatory text 
is by Dr. J. F. Williams. This is a very convenient reference book 
on anatomy for student and teacher alike, and a valuable sup- 
plement to the use of charts and larger anatomy texts. 


Active Games and Contests. Bernard S. Mason and E. D. Mitchell. 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1935.) 600 pages, 
$3.00. 

The authors of Theory of Play and Social Games for Recre- 
ation have joined forces again in a third and final volume, which 
covers in encyclopedic form the field of vigorous recreational 
activities. Over 1800 games are fully described and classified, with 
suggestions on the situations and age groups for which they are 
best adapted. This book will be a useful addition to any library 
on games, and will prove especially valuable to playground in- 
structors, camp counselors, club leaders, and physical education 
instructors, as it contains a wealth of material for every type of 
program. 


Balance Skills in Physical Education. Charles L. Lowman, M.D. 
(Ann Arbor Michigan: Edwards Brothers, 1935), 42 pages, 
$1.60. 

The importance of the development of the proprioceptive sense 
through specific exercises as one phase in complete physical de- 
velopment is stressed in this book, which gives a number of bal- 
ance exercises to be used on the tilted balance board devised by 
Dr. Lowman. Complete directions for the correct execution ,of 
the exercises and for the most effective use of this apparatus are 


included, and make this a useful handbook for the teacher of cor-— 


rective physical education. 
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Mechanics of Normal and Pathological Locomotion in Ma 
Arthur Steindler, M.D. (Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thon, 
as, 1935). 424 pages, $8.00. 

Dr. Steindler presents in this volume the results of his iz 
sive studies of the kinesiology and mechanics of the yse of th 
body in motion. The mechanics and pathomechanics of: the | 
man gait are discussed in unusual detail. Attention is also 
to the problems of center of gravity, coordination, fatigue, 
other aspects of the dynamics of motion. “ag 







Play: Recreation in a Balanced Life. Austen Fox Riggs, " 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Comp 
Inc., 1935) 239 pages. $2.50. 
Dr. Riggs, in his new book, tells how to balance life tg) 

leisure intelligently and to make the adjustments with one’s: 

and one’s fellows that are essential to happiness. An exten 
catalogue and bibliography of spare-time occupations is-an ems 
lent feature of this publication. 











































Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls. Mary Swartz Rose. (Ns 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934). 198 pages, $299, 
This excellent text for boys and girls was first published jy 

1932. In the few years which followed its publication it hy 

come to be considered as one of the most valuable aids in health 

instruction. Clearly illustrated and organized on an educationally 
sound basis, Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls will contin 
to enjoy its deserved place in health education literature. 
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